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THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON CHILD WELFARE. 


The Sixth Conference on Child Welfare, and the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare were held, as arranged 
in Vancouver, and Victoria, May 23rd to 27th, 1927. Practically every na- 
tional organization in the Council was represented at the meeting, while 
delegates were present from Ontario, and the four Western Provinces. Un- 
fortunately, Mme. Tessier, Hon. Treasurer of the Council was prevented 
from attending, at the last moment. His Honour, Judge Choquette, of 
Quebec, officially delegated to represent Quebec Province was taken ill, 
the day he was to leave. It was most regrettable that this combination of 
circumstances left the Council without representation from this province, 
for the first time, since the formation of the Conference. The attendance 
was a most representative one, especially considering that this was the 
first time a child welfare conference has been attempted, west of Winnipeg. 

All the sessions were well attended, those on child protection, and on 
the education and training of the child probably registering the greatest 
sustained popularity, with the exception of the large open meeting on the 
report of the survey, which the Council had been making, on child care 
and protection in British Columbia. 

Outstanding in their interest, and provocation of discussion were the 
papers by Dr. H. W. Hill on The Non-Relation of Malnutrition to Infec- 
tious Disease; by Dr. E. B. Wyman, on Vocational Guidance; by Dr. S. B. 
Sinclair, on Auxiliary Classes in Ontario; and the highly contentious, and 
carefully prepared paper, given by Mr. Frank Sharpe on the Reformatory 
Institutions in Canada. Of widespread interest also, and the subject of 
general press comment, were the excellent papers given by Dr. C. M. 
Hincks, and Dr. MacKay at the Mental Hygiene Session. Miss Wells’ 
study of the Provision of Infant Care by the Canadian Provinces brought 
together for the first time such an amazing amount of valuable informa- 
tion, that the Council will issue this paper in bulletin form, by request. Dr. 
Wace’s paper on Heliotherapy in the Treatment of Tuberculous Defect 
gave an inspiring review of the wonderful results already accomplished at 
the new solarium in Victoria. Dr. MacMurchy’s summary of the Matern- 
al Mortality Study, conducted by the Dominion Department of Health, 
aroused such interest that the Conference requested the Government to 
issue a report on the survey. Miss Simpson of Regina opened new horiz- 
ons in the possibilities of co-operation between the teacher and the nurse, 
in the School Health programme. In the Child Protection field, Mr. W. 
A. Weston gave one of the most comprehensive outlines for community 
child care, yet offered at a Canadian conference. Miss Moberley’s record 
of the work of her agency, the Toronto Infants’ Home, in the care of the 
unmarried mother and her child, presented some of the most constructive 
developments in this field in recent years. Dr. Amyot’s summary of the 
relative fields of provincial and federal responsibility in child welfare out- 
lined these distinctive spheres of action, more clearly, than they had been 
perceived before. Miss June Joslyn of the Seattle Social Welfare Commis- 
sion, dealt in comprehensive manner with the Child Guidance Clinic in the 
Child Protection Programme. Dr. Dobson showed that Canada was not 
failing to develop its work along these lines. 





Undoubtedly, the clear-cut delineation of governing principles in 
modern and constructive lines of child protection, which formed so great 
a part of the British Columbia Child Welfare Survey Report, was one of the 
outstanding educational contributions of the Conference, extending far 
beyond the boundaries of British Columbia, in its interest and influence. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, while 
naturally not registering as large a membership in attendance, yet recorded 
a most representative voting strength. Everything in the Council’s work 
showed a healthy growth. Membership had again more than doubled, 
while the activities recorded showed an amazing growth. Finances re- 
vealed a healthy condition, within a limited budget, but indicated several 
possible lines of development, suspended because of the need for greater 
funds for the heavier undertakings. The annual report on Child Welfare 
Legislation proved again, as in the past, one of the chief points of interest 
in the secretary’s report. Most encouraging was the expansion in inter- 
est, membership and financial support noted in the Western provinces. 

Dr. H. E. Young, the Vice-President, presided to the Conference’s 
great satisfaction, at all the business sessions. 

The proceedings are now at press, and will be issued shortly. In the 
meantime, the secretary’s report, the resolutions, and the recommenda- 
tions of the British Columbia Survey Committee are printed in this issue 
of the Bulletin. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—CANADIAN 
CONFERENCE ON CHILD WELFARE. 


1. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare shall 
so arrange its programme that the Executive Secretary shall be free to at- 
tend the meetings of the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Na- 
tions in her capacity as Assessor.—(Adopted). 

2. Whereas there does not exist in Canada any organized machin- 
ery for putting into effect the recommendations of the program on Recrea- 
tion already adopted ; 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare shall in- 
struct the Recreation Section to consult with such national, provincial, and 
local organizations as may be concerned as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing an organization in Canada, the functions of which shall correspond 
more or less to those of the Playgrounds and Recreation Association of 
America.—(Adopted). 

3. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare shall 
equip itself to advise with those who are contemplating the construction of 
institutions for the care of children and that this service be made available 
to all agencies and particularly to all architects—(Adopted). 

4. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare strongly 
approves of the type of service rendered by the visiting teacher; that it 
considers that her work will be most effective when she is not only a 
teacher but a trained social worker and that this is a practical and effective 
method of connecting the interests of the home and the school to their mu- 
tual advantage and to the benefit of the child—(Adopted). 

5. Whereas studies in Child Welfare reveal the particular needs of 
handicapped children, especially those who are dull and backward, and 
whereas such needs are becoming more manifest; Be it resolved that the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare favors the establishment of special 
classes for such children in all Canadian schools.—(Adopted). 
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6. Whereas teachers have an important place in the health training 
programme of the child; 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare endorses 
and hereby instructs its Executive Secretary to send the following recom- 
mendations to the Provincial Departments of Education wherever indi- 
cated ; 

(a) That health supervision of Normal students be provided dur- 
ing their period of training in order to assist them in attaining and main- 
taining perfect health, which is essential for efficiency. 

(b) That health training and instruction he given to Normal students 
in order to promote right attitudes to matters of health, and to equip them 
for the adequate health training and instruction of school pupils— 
(Adopted). 

7. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare shall 
approach the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Provincial Govern- 
ments for the purpose of obtaining the citation on the birth registration 
by the doctor, of any physical defect from which the child may be handi- 
capped.— (Adopted). 

8. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare shall re- 
quest the Hon. J. H. King, Minister of Health, that the report on Maternal 
Mortality be printed in suitable form and made available for general dis- 
tribution as soon as possible—( Adopted). 

9. Whereas it is advisable to promote health services in rural areas 
and accurate mortality statistics would be of value in this connection, and 

Whereas such statistics are not now available due to the fact that 
deaths are registered at and tabulated against the place in which such 
deaths occur, regardless of the place of usual residence; 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare confer 
with the Bureau of Statistics as to the possibility of tabulating death sta- 
tistics according to the place of usual residence. 

(This resolution was withdrawn and referred to the Child Hygiene 
Section for further consideration.) 

10. Whereas proper pre-natal care is considered to be of prime im- 
portance in the work of Child Welfare; and, 

Whereas it is recognized that the family physician has the most inti- 
mate point of contact with all homes and that he enjoys the confidence of 
the parents, 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare request that 
the Canadian Medical Association do all in its power to promote more gen- 
eral medical and nursing supervision of expectant mothers.—(Adopted). 

11. Whereas nursing supervision is considered to be a necessary ad- 
junct to medical supervision in pre-natal cases ; 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare request the 
Canadian Nurses Association (a) to encourage a more concerted effort on 
the part of all nurses to have all mothers receive such care and, (b) to 
organize study groups of nurses for the purpose of ascertaining the best 
methods of giving pre-natal instruction and of stimulating the provision of 
these services.—(Adopted). 

12. Whereas there is urgent need for medical and nursing services 
for pre-natal and infant care in rural areas; 

Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare memorial- 
ize the Provincial Departments of Health urging the promotion and exten- 
sion of such services,—(Adopted). 
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13. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare take 
immediate steps to consider ways and means of stressing the need of the 
moral and spiritual development of the child life of Canada. 

14. Be it resolved that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare ap- 
proach the Dominion Government urging the entire separation of the pub- 
lication of the Annual Juvenile Delinquency Statistics from the annual 
volume on Criminal Statistics —( Adopted). 

15. Be it resolved thatethis Conference request the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare to provide, at least, one day’s discussion on problems of 
rural child welfare at its next Canadian Conference —( Adopted). 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL WILL BE ESTABLISHED AT OTTAWA. 


The Canadian Council on Child Welfare is the sponsor of a Special 
Residential School being established in the Capital under the distinguished 
patronage of Their Excellencies, The Governor General and Viscountess 
Willingdon. The School will be under the direction of a Board of Trus- 
tees of prominent Eastern Ontario citizens. 

The School will be known as Shernfold School, bearing the name of 
the little village in Surrey where Colonel By, the founder of Ottawa, was 
born and is buried. It will provide residential care and training of a highly 
specialized type for children requiring more individual attention than is pos- 
sible even in the auxiliary classes. Because of the intensive care given each 
child, registration will be limited to a small number of children, and the 
residential registration will be limited at first to little girls. 

The trustees have acquired a lease of a residence especially adapted 
for such purpose. The substantial buildings and spacious grounds, will 
afford splendid facilities for all the activities of the School. 

Instruction will be given in handicrafts: etc., as well as along academic 
lines. 

A contract has been made with the Sisters of St. John the Divine, 
(Church of England) to administer the School and three Sisters, especially 
trained for the work, will form the teaching staff. The Mental Hygiene 
Committee is providing a special worker from one of the best known 
Schools in the United States, to act as resident adviser during the first 
months of the experiment. Psychiatrists from the staff of the Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Montreal Division) will provide 
clinical services periodically. It is hoped that such arrangements will en- 
able the School to provide this specialized care at a very moderate rate. 

The Trustees are all well known citizens of Eastern Canada. Senator 
Andrew Haydon is Chairman of the Board, and Mrs. J. A. Stewart, of 
Perth, Vice-Chairman. Mr. Chauncey Kirby, of Ottawa, is Honourary 
Treasurer, and Miss Charlotte Whitton Secretary of the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare, is Honourary Secretary. Mrs. Douglas Cameron, Otta- 
wa, is Chairman of the Finance Committee and Mr. Kenneth Greene, Chair- 
man of the Property Committee, Rev. George Kilpatrick will be Chairman 
of the Admissions Committee, and Mrs. Charles Thorburn in charge of 
the Furnishings Committee. Mrs. Arthur Hardy of Brockville, Mrs. Alex. 
Rosamond of Almonte, Mrs. E. A. Dunlop of Pembroke, Mrs. Norman 
Wilson, Mrs. T. M. Birkett, and Rev. Channell Hepburn, of Ottawa, are 
the other Trustees. 

The School will have the assistance of an advisory committee, con- 
vened by Miss Garvin, Superintendent of the Isolation Hospital, Ottawa. 
Dr. Fenton, of Ottawa, will act as honourary physician and H. P. Hill, 
K.C., Ottawa, as honourary solicitor. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


| Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
Oct. ist, 1926 to May ist, 1927. 

Madam President and Members of the Council :— 

Administration. 
f 


Your Secretary reports that an increasing volume of work has been 
carried with the same staff as originally existed, when she assumed office at 
the end of 1925. It has been found impossible to obtain satisfactory, per- 
« manent assistance of the qualified tvpe our somewhat technical stenography 
requires, at the salary originally contemplated. Your executive officers, 
even more closely concerned and affected by financial requirements 

e than the members of the Council at large, may be assumed to have no de- 
sire to exceed, by one dollar, the minimum expenditure necessary to ef- 
fective maintenance of the work of the office. 


gre 
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It is therefore recommended that the executive be authorized to en- 
: gage such additional staff within the coming year as may be found essen- 
tial to the efficient carrying on of the present work and responsibilities of 
the Council, provided that before such additional expenditure is incurred 
the financing thereof shall be adequately assured. 


Some idea of the increasing work of the office may be obtained from 
the fact that for some months, now, outgoing letters, exclusive of pub- 
licity, executive or other circulars, general distribution, etc., averaged twen- 
tv per day. These letters are directed to all parts of Canada, and involve 
everything from important official communications to requests for radio 
broadcasting for a run-away boy, or advice as to the best treatment for a 
baby that cried every night from two to four o'clock. In every case the 
office has attempted to provide the service or information sought, or to 
cbtain it through the proper channels. Over a short period, special 
requests reaching the office have involved us in putting through two special 

i adoption cases; in advising in two cases of problem boys, where in each 
|@ 
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case we were able to provide assistance, which the parents assure us has 
had highly satisfactory results. Other services have led to special assist- 
ance in individual cases of problem girls of teen age; of crippled. of blind, 
and of mentally defective children; of nursing and medical care for moth- 
ers in isolated areas; and of getting material relief in some instances for 
needy mothers. In several instances we have been requested to advise re 
special services, or to assist social agencies in connection with various 
problems. A very interesting development has heen the request from dif- 
ferent agencies for assistance in obtaining workers for appointment to their 
staffs.. Not the least interesting of our growing correspondence are the 
numerous letters from the children themselves asking for health stories, 
pictures, cards, assistance.in health essays, etc. 


Tn addition, the-distribution of all publications, the regular publica- 
tion of the Quarterly Bulletin: the pre-natal letter service, the maintenance 
and cataloguing of library material and the maintenance of the member- 
ship lists place heavy routine activities upon the office beyond the easy 
handling of the present staff but essential in the carrying out of our. gen- 
eral programme and responsibilities. 
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Executive. 


This year, a quarterly résumé of business and finances has been sent 
to the executive with satisfactory results in interest and responsibility. 
The Toronto executive members have followed the precedent of the Otta- 
wa members, in meeting informally for the discussion of matters arising 
in the executive. 

Financial Organization. 

Dr. Reid, in respect to the Montreal area, the President in respect to 
Ottawa, Mrs. J. A. Stewart, the Toronto members, especially Mrs. Small, 
the Manitoba members and Mrs. Riley in Alberta, have all been most ener- 
getic in reference to financial apportionments in their areas, with the re- 
sult that there is every prospect that their district quota will be raised by 
October. The levies, we are raising, however. simply provide for mainten- 
ance, not expansion, of the present programme. Other areas must there- 
fore meet their apportionments, if the work is to be continued at the pre- 
sent volume. 

Once again, the question is raised of the urgent need of a strong 
finance committee to supplement the excellent work Dr. Reid has done on 
the Ways and Means Committee. 


Revision of the Constitution. 


The special committee on the revision of the constitution and manv 
executive members have given careful thought to changes in the constitu- 
tion, which five years of work thereunder. seem to suggest. The proposed 
revision will be submitted for discussion, by the Committee. 
Incorporation. 


In view of the growth of the Council and its responsibilities, it is 
recommended that the Secretarv be instructed to obtain full details re the 
cost of incorporation under a Dominion Charter, and the procedure and 
responsibilities involved, if operating under such a charter. 

Crest. 


The President and Secretary. to whom was entrusted the responsihil- 
itv of deciding upon a crest for the designation of all Council publications 
regret inabilitv to do more than report progress. Manv designs have heen 
obtained but reiected. as unsuitable. The nronosal has now been made to 
utilize Abbott Thaver’s “Caritas” if nermission can he obtained. There 
is some objection to the use of the work of other than a Canadian artist. in 
a distinctive Canadian crest. The matter is therefore opened for discussion. 
International Year Book in Child Welfare. 

On the reauest of Mr. Frank Yeioh, Canadian representative of the 
Save the Children Find, the office did considerable work in advising on 
the revision of the Canadian Section of the Tnternational Year Book on 
Child Welfare. 

Juvenile Court Record Forms. 


The Committee on these forms is still at work with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Child Protection Officers Committee on the same subject, and 
though hoping to have a uniform record form for report during the vear. 
cannot express very great hope, of its early adoption bv many of the 
Courts. 

Juvenile Court Committees in Canada. 


At the request of Tudge Ethel MacLachlan. the office has undertaken a 
study of the extent and use of Juvenile Court Committees in Canada. Much 
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valuable information has been obtained and when completed will be com- 
piled for the use of the Delinquency Section. 


Membership. 

Once again, your Secretary has the pleasure of reporting an annual 
increase of over 100% in membership. ‘This is particularly gratifying 
when one realizes that this increase has been the result of the efforts of 
executive members, supplemented only by such time and efforts, as the 
office could spare from routine work and responsibilities. The efforts of 
Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Mr. W. A. Weston and Mr. A. P. 
Winnipeg, Miss Dykeman, St. John, and the President in Ottawa, should be 
especially mentioned at this time. 

At May Ist, the Council’s membership included 20 national organiza- 
tions (20 in 1925-6) ; 35 provincial organizations (26 in 1925-6) ; 84 muni- 
cipal organizations (51 in 1925-6); and 737 individual members (328 in 
1925-6). 

Revenue from memberships and members’ donations has more than 
doubled. ; 

As no effort has yet been made to extend membership in British Co- 
lumbia, Calgary, Regina, Toronto, and Western Ontario, Nova Scotia, or 
Prince Edward Island, it would seem justifiable to anticipate another 
100% increase in the membership in 1927-8. 


Educational Propaganda. 


In addition to the general educational work always proceeding from 
the office in the ordinary correspondence, etc., special educational work 
has been undertaken. 

(1) Following the recommendation of the last annual meeting, a page 
of news notes has been supplied monthly to the Public Health Journal. 

(2) Through the courtesy of the National Council of Women their 
page in World Wide has been given to our work twice in the past year. 

(3) Social Welfare, the Trades and Labour Congress Journal, and the 
Canadian Child have also been most generous in the use of material sent 
forward by us. 

(4) Whenever occasion offered, “readers” on special child welfare 
items have been supplied to the Canadian Press, and to a selected list of 
some 150 publications in Canada, which after a year’s checking we have 
found most interested and effective in obtaining publicity on child welfare 
topics. 

(5) Several papers and magazines carry standing “readers” on the pre- 
natal letters, and diet folders series. 

It is a matter of regret to your officials that present limitations of time 
prevent the establishment of a system of fortnightly articles on different 
phases of child welfare to our selected list of papers and magazines. The 
maintenance, as part of the educational work of the Council, of such a ser- 
vice, including, at appropriate times, special stories related to the work of 
local or national child welfare agencies, would seem to be a logical develop- 
ment to contemplate. 

(6) Exclusive of the thirty odd addresses given during your Secre- 
tary’s western trip in October, 1926, and therefore included in last year’s 
report, sixty-seven formal addresses have been given in the Western 
provinces, Ontario and Quebec, in the last five months. Revenue totalling 
nearly $400.00 represents payment for articles, honoraria, and donations 
made to the Council through this branch of activities. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


The Child Welfare News.—The Quarterly Bulletin is apparently a 
popular, if most informal and unpretentious publication. It is in such fre- 
quent demand that only the file copies of the November and February 
issues are available. It has been found necessary to increase the quantity 
ordered of the May issue. Though frequent letters of commendation reach 
the office your officials are aware of all the imperfections of this bulletin, 
imperfections however, which can only be removed as Council expansion 
allows more time and funds to be devoted to this apparently useful publi- 
cation. 


The Children’s Charter.—.\ second printing of this card has been en- 
tirely exhausted, except for a few of the French edition. Your executive 
was almost evenly split on the desirability of reprinting the Charter, or of 
issuing a new folder, commemorative of Confederation, and contrasting 
the development of child welfare work in Canada, in the last sixty years, 
in a few sentences therein. This matter is, therefore, referred to this meet- 
ing for decision. 

(On motion of Mrs. Riley, Calgary, seconded by Mr. R. W. Hopper, 
Ottawa, it was recommended that the new card be typical of Confederation. 
It was moved in amendment by Canon Vernon, Toronto, seconded by the 
Secretary, that a reprint be published, incorporating the Charter and some 
reference to Canada’s progress in Child Welfare—Amendment Carried). 


Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care.— 
Dr. Sinclair’s pamphlet proved so popular in the reprint, that before it left 
the presses, the order was increased to 10,000 copies of which, within four 
months of printing less than 500 copies remain. This instantaneous de- 
mand for what is a somewhat technical publication indicates a gratifying 
growth in public interest in the more scientific treatment of Child Welfare 
problems. 


Teaching International Relationship.—A joint publication with the 
League of Nations Society, also proved popular, for within six months of its 
printing, less than 500 copies of an issue of 6,000 remain. The League So- 
ciety reports a cabled request from England for 2,500 copies. 

Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Effort—An informal summary 
of impressions of Canadian and European Child Welfare work, published 
jointly with the Social Service Council of Canada, also evoked a public de- 
mand, which has almost exhausted our supply. This publication has been 
very widely listed in the social literature of the United States and Europe. 


Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions.—A somewhat 
technical publication with a separate schedule on Canadian legislation and 
the Conventions, has aroused a surprisingly wide public interest. The 
International Labour Office has reprinted a comprehensive summary of the 
schedule in its information bulletin, and sufficient copies of the publication 
have been requested to supply the members of the Child Welfare Commit- 
tee of the League. 


The White List of Motion Pictures Children Will Like.—5,000 copies 
of this publication have been issued, involving an exhaustive piece of work 
for the office. Lists of pictures suitable for children were first obtained 
from the trade lists. Selections were then made from these by the office. 
The selected lists were then referred to the Motion Picture Distributors 
Association who gave splendid co-operation in constructive suggestions. 
The lists then selected were sent to all the Censor Boards in Canada who 
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gave us: equally splendid support in checking off the films censored in their 
Provinces. The lists were then submitted to the Educational Screen in 
Chicago, recognized as one of the most critical and constructive journals on 
motion picture reviewing on the continent. Judging by press comment, 
correspondence reaching our office, and the demand for copies, it would 
appear to be regarded as a constructive contribution in this field. The 
Motion Picture Distributors Association has sent a copy to every exhibitor 
in the Dominion. 


The Diet Folders. 

25,000 copies of the Diet Folders have been issued. It is regrettable 
that no funds exist to distribute these free of charge as it appears to us that 
the greatest demand and need for these, calls for such distribution. Mea- 
sures are now being taken to provide if possible for publication of the 
series in French. 

Posters. 

Two posters have been issued, “The Gay Adventurers,” a coloured 
diet poster, and “Chiid Protection,” a sepia poster for use in general work. 
30th have been favourably received. 

“The Story of the Curlytails.”—uite the most successful publication 
yet issued has been this children’s health story, for which requests con- 
tinue to pour in, at an incredible rate. Due to the assistance of Miss Helen 
Camphell, who is responsible for the story itself, the National Dairy Coun- 
cil assumed entire responsibility for the cost of 100,000 copies ($2,000.00), 
for free distribution which we agreed to handle. Efforts are now be- 
ing made to provide for the publication of a French edition. 


PUBLICATIONS PROPOSED 1927-8. 


Child Welfare Bibliography.—As announced at the annual meeting a 
short reference list of books, pamphlets: etc., in various fields of child wel- 
fare will be published shortly. The preparation of even a short but reliable 
list involves such research, study, and correspondence that an unavoidable 
delay has occurred in this compilation. 

“Outlines of Child Welfare Probiems.”—At the request of the Council 
for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, the Council office 
has prepared a bulletin on study outlines of some Canadian child welfare 
problenis for use at the Church Summer Schools. Through their courtesy, 
the Canadian Council on Child Welfare will be able to include these study 
outlines, as one of its regular publications. 

Manual on the Need and Use of Record Forms.—It is hoped that this 
publication will be issued this year. 

The Juvenile Court in Law: The Juvenile Court in Action.—This will 
be the title of a pamphlet now ready for the press, for which a large de- 
mand is expected. Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., has traced the Juvenile Court in 
Canada from its first developments to the present day, and has given to 
Canadian social work, a social and historical study of tremendous value. 

Agricultural Training in Canadian Schools.—This bulletin will include 
information gathered and edited by Mr. M. MacLean, Chairman of the 
Education Section, following the request of the last annual meeting. A 
summary will be presented at this meeting. 

Some Educational Problems in Canadian Schools will likely be the 
title under which an exhaustive study of some of the trends and problems 
discernible from the study of our educational censuses, will be published. 
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Play in the Life of the Child.—It is hoped that a comprehensive pamph- 
let on this subject, on which far too little has been published in Canada, will 
be issued this year. Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, of Montreal, is compiling this 
material. 

Child Guidance Booklet and Letters—The Canadian National Commit- 
tee on Mental Hygiene has completed the compilation of its scientific ma- 
terial for this series of joint publications in the field of parent education. 
The data are now being edited, possibly, for fall publication. 

Malnutrition.—The first of a contemplated series of Child Welfare 
“dodgers” is now ready for press. It has been written by Dr. J. T. Phair, 
Director of Child Hygiene, Ontario Department of Health. 

Child Health Rhymes.—In collaboration with Miss Campbell and the 
National Dairy Council, work is going forward on the booklet of health 
rhymes, contemplated as a companion publication to “The Story of the 
Curlytails.” 

Posters.—Five posters are now ready for publication as soon as fin- 
ances warrant, viz: “Have You a Clean Bill of Health,” “Don’t Overfeed 
the Baby,” “Fresh Air and Sunshine,” and two vegetable posters.. A poster 
on child placing is now under consideration. 

Charts.—Eight charts are well under way—two will repeat for 1926 
the infant mortality charts of 1925, and a new one will cover rural rates in 
all the Provinces. Four excellent charts dealing with school attendance, 
illiteracy and dependency are ready for press. The eighth chart illustrates 
in a forceful way the relation between child placing and a lowered infant 
mortality rate. 


RESEARCH. 


Following authority given at the last annual meeting your Secretary 
has taken up with the University of Toronto and McGill University the 
question of co-operation in research in their Departments of Social Science. 
Both universities have shown a generous response with the probability that 
within the ensuing year two joint research studies may be published. 

From McGill the study will include a correlation of field studies made 
in the City of Montreal about the general theme of “Social Determinants in 
Child Development.” 


The Toronto study will likely be in the field of Child Protection in the 
Province of Ontario. As Ontario’s child protection legislation and admin- 
istrative provisions preceded such developments elsewhere in Canada, it is 
felt that a scientific study in this field might be of national interest. 

Through other arrangements, which, unfortunately, could not be con- 
cluded before this meeting it may be possible for the Council to co-operate 
in an intensive study of “Child Labour, Conditions and Legislation in Can- 
ada.” 

Unmarried Parenthood Legislation in Canada. 

The office is working on a comparative chart and analytical summary 
of this legislation as in force in 1927, 

The Law and Moral Offences Against Young Persons in Canada. 

The office has ready for publication a short study of legislation and 
statistics dealing with the age of consent, the age of marriage, moral of- 
fences, etc., in Canada. This study has been undertaken as part of the 
work of the League’s Committee on Child Welfare. 
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FIELD STUDIES. 


Infant Deaths in a Canadian City. 

The field study of 1,168 infant deaths occurring in 1925 in the city of 
Montreal, has now been completed by the Montreal Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. Miss Esther Beith, Secretary of the Association has prepared the 
material for press and through the courtesy of her Association, the Council 
will be given the opportunity of publication, The results of this study will 
be sent forward to the Child Welfare Comrfittee of the League of Nations. 


Eleven Hundred Cases of Unmarried Parenthood. 

The field study of 1,100 cases on its files, and the intensive studv of 600 
of these, on which the Montreal Women’s Directorv has been working are 
also complete. By a special arrangement the Council will publish this ma- 
terial also. 


The Juvenile Immigration Survey. 

Mrs. J. B. MacGregor, of Toronto, has been at work on this study since 
Januarv. So far her work has been confined to the record study of 400 
selected cases at Ottawa. Latterly she has visited some of the head- 
auarters of the emigrating societies in the East, and now hopes to inter- 
view the Western provinces’ Child Welfare Departments in reference to 
cases and policv. She will then proceed east to Quebec and the Maritimes. 
The Montreal Women’s Canadian Club has voted $2,000.00 to cover the en- 


tire cost of this study. 


British Columbia Survey. 

Following the visit of the Secretary to British Columbia in October, 
1927, negotiations were concluded whereby the Service Clubs of Vancouver 
undertook to finance (to the extent of $3.600.00). a survey of the field of 
child care and protection at the Coast. Dr. Hugh Dobson was instrument- 
al in giving the Council an opportunity to undertake this work. Due to 
the splendid co-operation of the Children’s Aid Society, the Infants’ Home 
and the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Toronto. satisfactorv arrangements 
were concluded to bring to British Columbia for this service some of the 
hest workers in the Canadian field. Miss Margaret Nairn of Toronto, who 
has had wide experience in the family work field. and has also heen associ- 
ated with other survevs in the East. was engaged as continuous field work- 
er on the survey. Robert E. Mills, Director of the Toronto Children’s Aid 
Society, was asked to take charge of the survev. Miss J. V. Moberlev. 
Executive Secretary of the Toronto Infants’ Home. was asked to assist 
especially on the Unmarried Parenthood problem. Father Haley. Director 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau, Toronto, was to be adviser on the Catho- 
lic Charities Organization work. Due, however. to unforseen developments. 
it was necessary for him to go to Europe and Miss Leila O’Gorman of his 
staff, substituted. Your Secretary undertook such preliminary and general 
responsibilities re the community organization, publicity, etc., for the sur- 
vey, as the local B.C. Committee desired. The survev has been in progress 
since March: and it is hoped that a report thereon will be presented at the 
Mav meeting. Such a report. setting forth the problems of child care and 
protection on a provincial basis. with carefullv studied proposals to meet 
them, will be a document of more than local significance. The Service 
Clubs of Vancouver have made the whole body of national child welfare en- 
deavour their debtor, by their generous and far-sighted policy in this in- 
stance. 
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GENERAL ACTIVITIES. 
Ottawa Child Placing Demonstration. 


Following the Annual Meeting’s recommendation, your Secretary and 
Mr. R. W. Hopper. Social Service Commissioner for the City of Ottawa 
(the special Council committee on the matter) arranged a conference in 
Ottawa on January 20th and 21st, of the ten city agencies definitely en- 
gaged in the care of neglected or dependent children. The Council ar- 
ranged for a two days’ confererf®e of representatives of these agencies, who 
outlined in detail the part they were assuming in community child care and 
protection and the methods governing their work. Mr. Robt. FE. Mills, 
Miss J. V. Moberley, Father Haley, and Mrs. J. B. MacGregor. presently of 
the Council staff, were brought in by the Council for the conferences. The 
agencies participating in Ottawa included both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, English and French speaking agencies. During the conference a 
tentative programme was agreed upon for an experimental Children’s 
Bureau for a twelve month period. A special committee was appointed to 
carry on until the Bureau could be established and the Council asked to 
keep in touch with the exneviment until safelv launched. To date-all the 
agencies in the Conference, except the Children’s Aid Societv have agreed 
to join in the experiment. each contribrting $100.90 towards the cost. while 
the Citv has also agreed to assist by an item of $1.000.00. 

Round Table Conference on Crippled Children’s Work. 

As reported bv the Child Hveiene Section a most satisfactory round 
table conference on crippled children’s work. with national groups partici- 
pating was held in Ottawa in March Action taken thereat will likely 
lead to a more comprehensive grasp of this problem on a national scale. 
Juvenile Immigrant Protective Proposal. 

The proposal to collahorate with the Denartment of Tmmigration in 
an attempt to provide “hie brothers” and “hig sisters” to invenile immi- 
grants coming to Canada is in course of experiment on a small scale in the 
Fastern Townships. 

Recidivism of Delinquents. 

Due to reveated requests that the Council should interest itself in the 
problem of the large numbers of vouths entering the penitentiaries of 
Canada by process of graduation throvgh our reformatories and through 
other penal institutions. tentative arraneements which it is honed mav he 
concluded shortly. have heen mace for an intensive studv of the case his- 
tories of a group of these vouths, with a view towards ascertaining the 
causative factors entering into the situation. 





Co-Operation With Other Organizations. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 

As reported to the Annual Meeting last vear our respective organiza- 
tions were discussing the possibilities of enlisting the co-operation of the 
various child caring agencies within the different provinces in the location 
and registration of blind children of pre-school age, with the purpose of 
providing specialized home care, training and education. either within 
their own homes, or in private boarding homes, until such children were of 
school ave, and could be admitted to proper educational institutions. Dur- 
ing recent months definite working arrangements along these lines have 
been concluded within several of the provinces and the perfecting of such 
organiation is proceeding within the other provinces, The child caring 
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agencies will provide home supervision and home finding services where 
necessary, and the Institute for the Blind will undertake, when necessary, 
any special subsidizing of the private home that may he necessary because 
of the additional care required for certain tvpes of cases. The Institute 
will provide through its field staffs special home education and training 
services. 
Arising out of this arrangement the National Institute and the Coun- 
cil will issue shortly a joint pamphlet for parents of blind children, on 
their special care and training. 

A pressing problem has presented itself to the Institute, in which 
they have requested our co-operation. Throughout the Dominion, scat- 
tered in the various provinces, there are some fifty or sixty children who 
are both mentallv deficient and blind. For these children permanent cus- 
todial care must be contemplated. At the present time there is absolutely 
no provision for such cases. The institutions for the care of the feeble- 
minded are not eauipped to serve the blind. Those services providing for 
the needs of the blind are not prepared to deal with the mentally defective. 
Permanent custodial care of a specialized tvpe which, with the snecial ser- 
vices required, would undoubtedly prove costly is needed. The num- 
ber of cases of these children within any one province is hardlv sufficient 
to justify the heavy capital expenditure involved in providing properly for 
them. The officials of the National Institute for the Blind and your Sec- 
retary agree that the most feasible and practicable proposal is the creation 
of one or two central institutions to which children could be committed from 
all the provinces. and which would he financed and maintained on a per 
capita hasis by interprovincial arrangement. The principle of such an ar- 
rangement among groups of provinces in more limited degree is instanced 
bv the splendid co-operative administration of several maritime institu- 
tions, and by the arrangements for the custody and care of certain tvpes 
of handicapped children from the Western provinces in institutions in 
Ontario and Quebec. 

What would be required to make possible the provision contemplated 
would be. first. assurance of the co-operation of the various provincial gov- 
ernments in such an undertaking if and when established, and secondly, the 
nrovision of the means of initial canital exnenditure. Tt is altogether like- 
Iv that the provinces would be only too glad to co-operate. For the requi- 
site funds it is worth sugeestine at least that several of the national or- 
ranizations interested in child welfare could be induced to meet the com- 
naratively small expenditure which would he involved for each organiza- 
tion. The National Institute for the Blind has reanested our co-oneration 
and assistance in this problem. The Canadian National Committee on 
Mental Hvgiene is also prepared to co-operate. It is therefore recommend- 
ed that the matter be explored further in reference to the possibilitv of 
such provision as is suggested heine made. Of course. sich a recommen- 
dation assumes renort to the executive, and possiblv to the Annual Meet- 
ing. before anv definite action is taken. 


Canadian National Committee on Mental Hygiene. 

In addition to the child guidance leaflets in preparation, as above in- 
dicated, opportunity has arisen on different occasions during the year to 
co-operate in a very definite wav with the Canadian National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene. The Calgary Child Welfare Council’s resolution ask- 
ing for a national programme on mental deficiency has been referred to 
this Committee for study. 
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One of the planks in our Aims and Objectives, 1925, was, in close 
co-operation with the Mental Hygiene Committee and official agencies “the 
encouragement of critical study on types of custodial care of the mentally 
abnormal and comparisons of results achieved.’’ The possibility has arisen 
during recent months of undertaking a very practical experiment along the 
lines of providing custodial care, on an intensive scale, for a small group of 
young girls. It was hoped that the proposal would be far and definitely 
enough advanced to lay the full details thereof before the Council at this 
meeting. Due to a combination of circumstances this has been impossible 
in the time at our disposal. The Executive, with whom the proposal has 
been discussed in detail, have approved. The undertaking will involve the 
establishment of a small training school under the direction of a special 
committee and staffed by teachers specially trained for this work. Special 
medical, psychiatric and psychological services will be provided. The 
venture will be financed by private enterprise and by fees from the School. 
The whole experiment will develop under the close supervision of the 
Council and the advice of the Canadian National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene. 

Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers. 


Co-operation with this organization is reflected in the present joint 
conference, and in our collaboration in the preparation of Juvenile Court 
record forms, and the inquiry on Juvenile Court Committees. 


The Social Service Council of Canada. 


We have been able to assist in conferences held by the Council: have 
continued our joint representation to the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League, and have issued as a joint publication “Canada and the World’s 
Child Welfare Work.” Your Secretary is also acting as Convener of the 
Council’s Child Welfare Committee. 

The Council for Social Service of the Church of England. ° 

Through the co-operation of the Council, child welfare problems are 
being placed on the programme of all the Summer Schools, as the social 
service topic this year. 

Other Organizations. 

Particularly pleasant co-operative relationships have been established 
through many points of contact, or opportunity for reciprocal service with 
the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian Order of Nurses, the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, the Junior Red Cross (of Miss Jean Browne’s 
co-operation, your Secretary makes special mention), the Trades and 
Labour Congress: the Daughters of the Empire, the Women’s Institutes, 
and the Catholic Women’s League. The Social Hygiene Council has co- 
operated in a very real way on many occasions in the past year. 
Departments of the Dominion Government. 


The Council is indebted for generous and valuable assistance extend- - 
ed at all times by the Dominion Government Departments, but especially | 


does it wish to record the help received from the Department of Health, the 
Department of Immigration, the Department of Justice, the Department 
of Labour, the Natural Resources Intelligence Service, and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


International Save the Children Fund. 
There is nothing further to report at this time on the proposed absorp- 


tion by our Council of the work and Committee of the Canadian Save the 


Children Fund, 
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Canadian Conference on Social Work and Health Services.. 


For two or three years a special committee representative of interested 
national organizations has been exploring the possibility of arranging an 
All-Canadian Conference on Social Work and Health Services. Dr. C. A. 
Dawson, head of the Department of Social Work at McGill, has been Chair- 
man of this Committee on which your Secretary has acted on request. The 
original proposal was to plan an All-Canadian Conference to be held at 
Winnipeg in May or June, 1927. When it was necessary, due to the date of 
the Federal elections, for the Council to postpone, to the present date, the 
Sixth Conference originally planned for Vancouver for September, 1926, 
this Committee very generously co-operated in deferring their tentative ar- 
rangements. Their proposal, at the present moment, is to attempt to hold 
this conference in May, 1928, probably at Ottawa. 


Your Secretary has met with Committee members twice. The organi- 
zations now interested in the proposal include the Social Service Council 
of Canada and the Canadian National Committee on Mental Hygiene, with 
our own Council. The other national groups originally included may later 
be found ready to co-operate, but have not taken a very active interest in 
recent developments. 

It has been urged strongly upon your Secretary that, due to the posi- 
tion which the Canadian Council on Child Welfare now occupies, its co- 
operation is essential in the new development. The Council’s whole policy 
has been directed on co-operative lines and your Secretary therefore sug- 
gests that the Council should co-operate in the present proposal, if certain 
conditions fundamental to its own programme and plan of work can be 
assured. 

First, in reference to the Child Welfare Sections of the general pro- 
gramme, your Secretary suggests that the Council should be given the 
responsibility for these sessions, and for at least one public meeting, natur- 
ally with the understanding that we would consult with the general pro- 
gramme committee in the preparation of our section. 

Secondly, a definite arrangement would have to be made whereby an 
inclusive fee for the Canadian Conference on Social Work would include 
membership in our Council and the due proportion thereof would be paid 
to us. The Conference is always a considerable factor in our annual mem- 
bership receipts and consequently some such arrangement as here proposed 
would be essential. We must also protect the Conference privileges of our 
members. 

Thirdly, the Council in your Secretary’s opinion would have to be 
guaranteed against any greater expenditure than is now involved in its own 
Conferences and could not contemplate expenditure towards the general 
overhead of the new Conference. The Council has not for some years paid 
any travelling expenses for the conference beyond those of the Secretary. 
All overhead expenses have been met from a small special fund, and the 
burden of the Conference carried in the regular office work. Your Secre- 
tary is stronglytof the opinion that the Council financially should not do 
more than agree to meet a proportionate share of the printing costs, inci- 
dental small expenses, and publication of proceedings of the Conference. 
These payments should be met as the accounts are rendered, and should 
not form any fixed sum nor take the form of any levy or payment towards 
another organization. The salary, travelling expenses, office and all over- 
head expenses of the new undertaking, in your Secretary’s opinion, should 
be met by special revenue raised by the Conference itself. In fact, a grave 
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question might arise of the Council’s freedom, in receipt of a considerable 
portion of its Budget from public funds, to assign any portion to expendi- 
ture by another organization. 

In short, your Secretary suggests that the Council should participate 
in the new Conference, on the basis of a co-operating agency, not as an in- 
tegral part of a new organization. 

In view of all these circumstances, your Secretary suggests that the 
present meeting do not definitely fix the date or place of the next Confer- 
ence, but leave the matter open to executive action along the lines above 
outlined. 

Your Secretary also suggests that for executive guidance this meeting 
indicate its preference of the place of meeting of the next Conference, un- 
der whatever circumstances it is held. 

Cordial invitations to the Council for the next Conference have been 
received from: 

(1) The Premier and Government of Manitoba, the Social Workers 
Club, and the City of Winnipeg to meet at Winnipeg. 

(2) The Mayor, Council, Board of Trade, and prominent citizens of 
Hamilton to meet at Hamilton, Ont. 

(3) Executive members, who it is understood are endorsed by govern- 
ment officials, to meet at Quebec City. 

(4) Maritime supporters, who urge the meeting at Halifax or St. 
John. 

(5) The Council and Board of Trade of the City of Regina. 

(6) The Council of the City of London, Ont. 

(7) And the suggestion from the Canadian Conference on Social Work 
and Health Services to meet at Ottawa, in May, 1928. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES, 1926-27. 


International Child Labour Conventions. 

An especial effort has been made to interest the various provinces in 
the amendments necessary to enable Canada to adhere to these Conven- 
tions. Considerable public interest has been aroused in several of the 
provinces but so far no province has taken action on all the recommenda- 
tions nor all the provinces on any one. Various provincial groups have 
been definitely enlisted in support of the legislative action required and 
we are hopeful that in the 1928 sessions several of the provinces may be 
induced to take action along the lines of the Conventions. 


Maintenance Orders Enforcement Act (Imperial). 

As reported last year, it was decided that the best line of approach to 
this matter was to attempt to obtain reciprocal enforcement of mainten- 
ance orders among the Canadian provinces themselves as the necessary 
preliminary to such an arrangement among the various Dominions and 
between Canada and Great Britain. The Canadian Bar Association agreed 
to prepare a draft of such legislation, if requested to do so by any of the 
provinces. Though the matter has been taken up from this angle with 
two provinces, no action has yet been obtained. It is hoped, however, that 
Manitoba may request such a draft measure this year. Once the draft is 
prepared, the Council will take the matter up energetically with all the 
provinces. 

In the meantime, the reciprocal features of the Imperial Statute have 
been put into force in 58 of the British Dominions and Protectorates, in- 
‘cluding all the South African States, India, most of Australia and the Do- 
minion of New Zealand. 
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Ontario. 


Your Secretary sat on the co-operating committee acting in reference 
to amendments being proposed by the Statute Revision Commission, but 


Was not in entire agreement with the procedure followed at the more recent 


sessions of the Committee. 
New Brunswick. 


When our questionnaire was sent out re motion picture legislation 
New Brunswick executive members discovered that the limitations on the 
attendance of minors at motion pictures had been overlooked in the con- 
solidation of the laws there. On their request the legislation was accord- 
ingly amended. 

Alberta. 


The Calgary Council on Child Welfare initiated action leading to the 
classification amendments to the Cinematographs Act reported by the 
Recreation Section. As the Calgary Council’s action preceded the Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare and as their proposal 
was sent forward as their own recommendation, any credit involved in 
Alberta’s action must be given entirely to them. 

Saskatchewan. 

On his request: such assistance as was possible was given to Mr. F. J. 
Reynolds in his work on the consolidation of the Saskatchewan Child 
Welfare legislation. 

CHARLOTTE WHITTON, 
Executive Secretary. 


A NEW FIELD FOR CHILD WELFARE. 


Under this heading the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company issues 
a challenge to the child welfare agencies, and in a remarkably logical argu- 
ment points out that the increasing toll of child lives lost through motor 
accidents is rapidly overtaking much of the saving of child life being ac- 
complished by our health measures. From its bulletin dealing with the 
question the following extract is quoted : 


“How great a danger the motor vehicle is to child life: even as com- 
pared with some of the principal diseases of childhood is too little realized ; 
but the mortality figures show it clearly. For example, in the year 1925 
measles and scarlet fever combined caused 4,342 deaths of children in 41 
states while automobile fatalities caused 4,166—or almost as many. In 
that year automobiles killed four children to diphtheria’s seven. 

The menace of fatal accidents is, as a matter of fact, concentrated very 
largely in the period of early childhood. About one-fourth of all the acci- 
dents of every kind occur among children under ten years of age. Nearly 
40 per cent. of the automobile fatalities are those of children under fifteen, 
and the mortality is particularly heavy between the ages of five and ten, 
where deaths of children from this cause are now running into the thous- 
ands each year. 

Furthermore, deaths of children in automobile accidents are caused, 
almost entirely, by the cars striking or running over the children, while 
either at play on the streets or while crossing the streets. Relatively few 
children are killed while actually riding in automobiles. The problem, 
therefore, of protecting children centers on one particular type of automo- 
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bile accident. And when the deaths from this type are considered sepa- 
rately, we find that the situation is even graver than we have just indicated. 
During the years 1924 and 1925 no less than 2,883 Industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company lost their lives in automobile 
accidents, while using the streets as pedestrians. Of these, 1,600, or 55 
per cent., were children. In other words, 11 out of every 20 lives lost inci- 
dental to the pedestrian use of streets were those of children. And more- 
over, out of every 20 children who died in this way, 11 were between 5 and 
10 years old, which definitely establishes: that age as the most dangerous 
one with respect to automobile fatalities. “(hese comparisons show how im- 
portant it is that more attention be paid to movements for the prevention 
of accidents in early life. And the most discouraging feature about this 
situation is that the tendency of the deathrate has been continuously up- 
ward for a long period of years, and is still upward. 

Obviously, the child welfare agencies are the logical ones to interest 
themselves in this very unsatisfactory situation. These organizations, 
which have blossomed out in most American communities, and which are 
doing a splendid work in the prevention of children’s diseases, may very 
profitably extend their activities to include this menace to child life. Vac- 
cination against smallpox, immunization against diphtheria, the provision of 
pure milk supplies, and the teaching of personal hygiene are all excellent, 
but not one of these is more important than the reduction of accidents 
among children. All of these items are distinctly within the range of in- 
terest of the child welfare societies. Once the united motherhood of 
America could be got behind the child safety movement, as it is, for ex- 
ample, sponsored by the National Safety Council, we could check the ris- 
ing deathrate from automobile fatalities as in no other way. The child 
welfare movement can profitably approach this subject from three direc- 
tions. First, it can work for a stricter regulation of automobile traffic, that 
is, toward making the streets safer. Second, it can lend its influence to- 


(Continued on page 52.) 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
CANADA. 


In the first annual report of the United Church Board of Social Ser- 
vice and Evangelism provision is made for the creation of a permanent 
Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. The Committee recommended the 
endorsation of the Children’s Charter, and also recommended : 

“That the Board co-operate with the Canadian Council on Child 

Welfare and instruct the Executive of this Board to name its repre- 

sentatives.” 


Both recommendations were approved. 


The report of the section on church institutions is varied and inter- 
esting covering the Earlscourt Children’s Home, Toronto, the Fullarton 
Farm Centre for Boys, in Western Ontario, the Mount View Home, Cal- 
gary (Delinquent Girls); the Vancouver Redemptive Home, Yorkville 
Ave., and Bethany House, Montreal, the Door of Hope, Sydney, N.S., and 
the two excellent maritime institutions, the Home for Girls at Truro, N.S.. 
and for Young Women, at Moncton, N.B. These two latter institutions 
are co-operative undertakings with the Anglican and Baptist Churches. 
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CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE, LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Third Session, Geneva, May ist-11th, 1927. 


The third session of the Child Welfare Committee of the Teague was 
held at Geneva, opening the first dav of May. Due to the fact that the 
British Columbia Child Welfare Survey was nearing completion, and that 
the Canadian Conference on Child Welfare for which the Council is re- 
sponsible was scheduled to open on May 23rd, the Secretary cabled, express- 
ing her regret at her enforced absence and asking that Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer to the League, should he permitted to follow the 
proceedings. The Canadian Government and the Leacue Committee cour- 
teously agreed to this arrangement. To Dr. Riddell and to Miss Julia 
Lathrop: the United States Assessor, the Council is indebted for early re- 
ceipt of excellent reports on the work of this session. 

Much important business and many vital decisions marked this session, 
which made the absence of the Canadian Assessor the more regrettable. 
That the Conference fully realized the value to Canadian work of the im- 
portant privileges granted hv membershin on this Committee was evident 
by the action taken at the Conference. A special resolution requested the 
executive so to arrange the plan of the vear’s work that the Secretary 
should be free to attend the League Committee’s meetings. 

At the session just closed there attended: 

Delegates appointed by Governments :—His Excellency M. Regnault 
(Chairman). M. Bourgois (Deputv Delegate), Mlle. Chaptal (Assistant 
Delegate). M. Francois Martin (Technical Adviser), France; His Excel- 
lency the Marquis Paulucci di Calboli (Vice-Chairman), Italv: His Excel- 
lency Count Carton de Wiart, Belgium: Mr. S. W. Harris, Miss I. J. Wall 
(Assistant Delegate), British Empire: Dr. Estrid Hein. Denmark; Dr. 
Baumer, Dr. Matz (Expert), Germanv: M. Tto (replacing His Excellency M. 
Naotake Sato), Tapan: Senator Stanislas Posner, Poland: His Excellency 
M. N. Petresco Comnéne, M. Ciuntu (Deputy Delegate). Roumania: Don 
Pedro Sangro y Ros de Olano, M. Amador (Assistant Delegate), Spain. 

Assessors :—Miss Julia Lathrop, M.A.. American National Conference 
of Social Work; M. Henri Rollet. International Child Welfare Association ; 
Mile. Burniaux, International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam: 
Dame Katharine Furse, International Organisation of Bov Scouts and Girl 
Guides ; Dr. Humbert, League of Red Cross Societies : Miss Eglantyne Jebb, 
International Union of the “Save the Children” Fund: Miss Eleanor Rath- 
hone. Women’s International Organisations. 

Liaison Officers:—Mr. Johnston and Count Gonzague de Reynold 
acted as liaison officers with the International Labour Office and the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation respectively. 

Secretarv :—Dame Rachel Crowdy, Chief of the Opium and Social 
Questions Section. 

Dr. Bernard, liaison officer with the League Health Organisation, ex- 
pressed his regret at not being able to attend the session. 

Effects of the Cinematograph on the Mental and Moral Well-Being of 

Children. 

A discussion took place on the points which should be fully consid- 
ered in order to complete the investigation already carried out by the 
Child Welfare Committee. It was decided, in compliance with the decision 
of the seventh Assembly, to select a Rapporteur, who, making use of the 
information collected; would submit a draft report in the course of the 
next session, R 
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The Committee appointed M. Martin to be Rapporteur, and adopted 
the following resolution and questionnaire: 


“The Child Welfare Committee has considered the resolution of 
the Assembly asking it to continue its enquiry into the cinema in re- 
lation to child welfare, and requests the Council to ask the Govern- 
ments to furnish information on the lines of the questionnaire which 
it has drawn up. 

“1, Could any arrangements usefully be made for the exchange 
of information between different countries in regard to films which 
are good or bad for children and young people? 

“2. Can any facilities be given for the better international cir- 
culation of films which are specially suitable for children, either for 
instruction or amusement?” 


It was further arranged that, in sending the questionnaire to the 
Governments, a copy of the existing report on the cinema in relation to 
child welfare should be enclosed and the Governments should be asked 
whether they can add any information to that already given on the sub- 
ject. 


Protection of Life and Health in Early Infancy. 


A member of the Health Section explained the work of the Confer- 
ence of Health Experts on Infant Welfare, and gave interesting particu- 
lars in regard to the enquiry at present being made regarding the causes 
of infant mortality. 

Following upon a discussion on the necessity of standardising all 
statistics of still-births and infant mortality, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

“The Child Welfare Committee notes with gratitude the efforts of 
the Health Committee to improve and standardise statistics regarding 
still-births and infant mortality and thanks it for the co-operation of- 
fered in the study of the protection of early childhood. The Child 
Welfare Committee relies on it to study the medical aspects of the 
question, and requests it to forward to the Child Welfare Committee 
the documents dealing with all social aspects of the question which 
concern child welfare.” 


Mental and Physical Recreation of Children and Young Persons. 


A number of members emphasised the importance of continuing the 
investigation of the question of the mental and physical recreation of 
children and young people. 

The Committee expressed the desire that all its members and assessors 
should collect in their respective countries, or by means of their organisa- 
tions, all possible information on this question. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“The Child Welfare Committee considers that it is not necessary, 
at any rate for the present, to send a questionnaire to the Governments 
on the question of the mental and physical recreation of children. 

“Tt decides to retain on its programme this question, the import- 
ance of which it fully appreciates. 

“The Committee appoints Dame Katharine Furse, Dr. Matz and 
Dr. Humbert to act as Rapporteurs. Their report, which will be ex- 
amined at the next session, should mention the methods adopted in 
different countries and the results already obtained. The Committee 
would be grateful to the International Labour Office if the latter would 
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communicate to the Secretariat any information it may possess regard-- 

ing the utilisation of workers’ spare time in its relation to ‘child 

welfare.” 
Alcoholism in Relation to the Welfare of the Child. 

Having considered the resolution of the seventh Assembly, the Com- 
mittee decided that it was not at present called upon to continue the investi- 
gation of the question. It merely asked M. Posner and Dr. Humbert to pre- 
pare a joint report summarising the information already collected and to. 
submit it to the Committee at its next session. 

Family Allowances. 

The delegate of the International Labour Office analysed the report 
submitted bv the Office on the question of Family Allowances. The Com- 
mittee warmly thanked the Office for its excellent report. M. Serrarens, 
Secretarv-General of the International Federation of Christian Unions, who 
had heen invited to take part in the discussion, presented the views.of the 
Association. 

Several members emphasised the importance of the social consequences 
of the system of family allowances. 

Attention was drawn to the hygienic and prophvlactic benefits which 
families obtain from the svstem of visiting nurses. Moreover, family al- 
lowances make it more possible for those with large families to pay for ade- 
quate housing accommodaiton; special reductions in rent are sometimes 
allowed to large families. 

Tt was objected that the svstem of family allowances might be preju- 
dicial to persons entitled to claim such allowances, since these allowances 
are a further charge on the emplover. 

The Committee noted that the organisation of Equalisation Funds 
meets the criticism by distributing the burden equally among the employ- 
ers who are members of such organisations. 

The Committee requested the International Labour Office to explain 
the. working of Equalisation Funds in this respect in its next report. 

The delegate of the International Federation of Trade Unions of Am- 
sterdam proposed that a system of insurance should be set up, with three- 
fold participation by the public authorities, employers and workers, with a 
view to extending the benefits of family allowances to all classes of work- 
ers. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“The Child Welfare Committee thanks the International Labour 

Office for its valuable report. The Committee considers that, while the 

evidence afforded by the report as to the effect of the family allowance 

svstem on the well-being of children is not sufficient to justify definite 
conclusions, it is sufficiently favourable to justify the Committee in 
asking the International Labour Office to continue its investigations 
and to furnish the Committee with a further report at its next meeting.” 


Consideration of the Work of the Legal Sub-Committee. 

The Rapporteur informed the Committee of the state of the Legal 
Sub-Committee’s work. He pointed out that one of the most interesting 
questions which the Sub-Committee had to consider was the question of 
the enforcement of the obligation to provide maintenance when the parents 
were not resident in the same country as their children. 

Other members explained, in connection with the draft Convention on . 
relief and repatriation, that it might be desirable to apply either of these 
measures in the interests of the minor. 
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The Legal Sub-Committee pointed out that it would be desirable to 
obtain the opinions of the various Governments as to the best manner in 
which international agreements could be reached on the subject. Should 
an international convention be prepared or would bilateral treaties be 
preferable? 

After discussion, the Committee adopted the draft resolution submit- 
ted to it by the Legal Sub-Committee, specifying that this resolution did 
not in any way imply that it would not be desirable to conclude bilateral 
agreements : 


“The Child Welfare Committee has made itself acquainted with 
the replies to the questionnaire framed by the Tegal Sub-Committee 
on the two draft Conventions dealing with relief and repatriation and 
with the execution of judgments relating to maintenance which have 
been received from the Governments of Belgium, the United States of 
America, France, Great Britain, Roumania and from the International 
Labour Office. the International Child Welfare Association and the 
International Union of ‘Save the Children’ Funds. 


“The Committee decided to request the States represented on the 
Committee which have not yet answered the questionnaire to do so as 
soon as possible. 


“The Secretariat should point out to the Governments concerned 
that the object of the second draft Convention is in a general manner 
to ensure by every practicable means the fulfilment by parents of their 
obligations towards their children from whom they are separated. 

“As soon as a certain number of answers from the Governments 


have been received by the Secretariat, the Legal Sub-Committee will be 
convened in order to make a general and thorough studv of these 
answers and report thereon to the Child Welfare Committee.” 

The Committee adopted the following resolution concerning the legal 
age of marriage and the age of consent: 


“1. The Advisory Commission, sitting as a plenary meeting of 
the two Committees . . . is of opinion that this question should 
continue to be examined jointly by the two Committees, since the prob- 
lems which it involves are concerned both with the traffic in women 
and children and with child welfare. 

“3. The Commission, heing convinced that the fixing of too earlv 
an age as the age of consent is likely to encourage traffic in women 
and children and to lead to the corruption of voung persons, requests 
the Council of the League of Nations to draw the attention of Gov- 
ernments to the imperative need of fixing the age of consent sufficient- 
ly hieh to ensure the effective protection of children and young people. 

“3. As regards the legal age of marriage, the Commission also 
thinks that it is important that the age of marriage should reach an 
adequate standard. It decided to postpone to its next session further 
consideration of this question and its possible relation to the age of 
consent.” 


_ Juvenile Courts. 


The Committee also listened to a very interesting statement by the 
Secretarv-General of the International Prison Commission, Professor van 
der Aa, who, in answer to an invitation by the Chairman. explained the pre- 
sent position and aims of the enquiry conducted by the Prison Commission 
with regard to Juvenile Courts. 
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‘Lhe Prison Commission hopes shortly to obtain the replies of all Gov- 
ernments represented, and will transmit them to the League in the course of 
the year. Professor van der Aa added that his Commission would then 
leave any extension of this study to the Child Welfare Committee. 

After an exchange of views, the following resolution was adopted: 

“The Child Welfare Committee, bearing fully in mind the Coun- 
cil’s observations on the question of Juvenile Courts, instructs the 

Secretariat to await the results of the enquiry now being conducted 

by the International Prison Commission on this question, and to sub- 

mit a report at the next session.” 


Blind Children. 


M. Martin presented a very full report on the question of Blind Child- 
ren. The Committee decided that for the time being it would only collect 
information on the arrangement made for blind children who can follow 
the educational course laid down for blind children, and that the question 
of children with weak sight should be held over for later consideration. 

At the close of this discussion the following resolution was adopted: 

“The Committee thanks M. Martin for his report on Blind Child- 
ren, and hopes that his example will encourage other delegates and 
assessors to make similar reports. 

“The Committee decides to keep the question on its agenda, and, 
with a view to completing the information at its disposal, would be 
glad to receive, before the next session, similar reports from members 
and assessors» and also from any specialised associations which the 
Secretariat may approach with this object in view.” 

The following resolution was also adopted : 

“The members of the Committee are asked to study and to submit 
information on the problem of blind children under the following 
headings : 

“1, Statistics and causes. 

“2. Assistance to blind children. 

“3. Education of blind children. 

“4, Training of blind children and the occupations for which 
they are suited. 


The Illegitimate Child. 


Without expressing any opinion on the laws dealing with this subject 
in different countries, or on the various philosophical and social theories 
which are sustained, the Committee considers that it would be useful to col- 
lect, with a view to later discussion, particulars of the special arrangements 
in force in different countries for the protection of iliegitimate children. The 
Committee expressed the hope that other information bearing on this sub- 
ject might be sent to the Secretariat by members and assessors specially in- 
terested in the illegitimate child and by voluntary organisations. 


The Committee adopted the following resolution : 

“The Child Welfare Committee, having decided to make a study 
of the position of the illegitimate child, requests the Council to instruct 
the Secretary-General to send the questionnaire it has prepared to all 
States. 

“1. What are the rights and obligations of the mother and of the 
father towards the illegitimate child? 

“2. Is action to establish the paternity of the child allowed? (affil- 
iation proceedings). If so, ae this action undertaken? 








“3. What conditions govern the legitimisation of illegitimate 
children ? 

“4, What rights do illegitimate children possess to claim main- 
tenance from their parents? 

“5. What are the rights of inheritance or succession of illegiti- 
mate children? ; 

“6. Is there a system of official guardianship for illegitimate child- 
ren? If so, how is this guardianship organised? 

“7. Are there any other means, and if so, of what nature, provided 
either by the laws or by institutions for ensuring the moral and ma- 
terial protection of illegitimate children ?”’ 

Allocation of Funds. 

In 1924, a sum of 1,500 dollars was given for the purpose of child 
welfare by friends of the League of Nations in the United States of Ameri- 
‘ea. After full discussion, it was decided to devote this sum to the buying 
of books to form part of the Child Welfare Section of the General Library 
of the League. 


Agenda Sub-Committee. 

An important piece of organisation was the creation of a Sub-Commit- 
tee on the Agenda which will meet at the close of each session, and at the 
opening of the succeeding one to consider and recommend what subjects 
shall be taken up by the Committee. Its first meeting was held at the close 
of the Third Session and ar important decision was made to include an 
“Enquiry Into the Most Adequate Methods of Treatment of the Feeble- 
minded Child,” as a subject for the next Session’s consideration. 


DRAFT AGENDA FOR THE FOURTH SESSION, 1928. 
A. 


Adoption of the Agenda. 

Progress Report by the Secretary. 

Juvenile Courts: examination of information supplied by the Interna- 
tional Prison Commission and discussion of lines of future enquiry. 
Report of Legal Sub-Committee: Consideration of the two draft Con- 
ventions. 

Cinema: Examination of further information supplied by Governments 
and of report submitted by M. Martin. 

Family Allowances: Consideration of further information from the 
International Labour Office and discussion. 

Recreation : Consideration of report of the three Rapporteurs. 

Blind Children: Examination of report of members of the Committee 
and consideration of the desirability of making enquiry. 

Disposal of Funds, and Propaganda. 


B. 
‘Illegitimate Child: Report of progress of the enquiry. 
Age of Marriage: Report of comparative legislation. 
Protection of Life and Health in Early Infancy: Further information 
received from Health Organisation. 
Feeble-minded : Report on the proposed study. 


. Alcoholism: Decision of the Assembly and the Report of M. Posner 
and Dr. Humbert. 
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THE BRITISH REPORT ON CHILDREN IN NEED OF SPECIAL 
CARE. 


The Departmental Committee appointed by the British Home Office 
in January, 1925, has just reported. Though technically described as the 
Committee on the Treatment of Young Offenders, its work might be more 
accurately described as an inquiry into the whole field of child care and 
protection as it affects the delinquent, dependent and neglected child. The 
Committee has not impaired its usefulness by too strict observance of the 
definite delimitation of its scope. 

It is doubtful whether any Governmental Committee on child welfare 
in recent years has ventured to deal with the problems referred to it with 
such energy, comprehension and courage as the British report indicates. 

The Committee was a most representative one, originally presided over 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Evelyn Cecil, who was later replaced by Sir Thomas 
F. Molony. Mr. C. B. McAlpine of the Home Office was Secretary. The 
Committee members included Mr. Charles T. Barton, Mrs. Barrow Cad- 
bury, Mr. R. Graham Campbell, Mr. Rhys Davies, M.P., Mr. S. W. Harris, 
of the Home Office, Mr. Spurley Hey, Mr. C. Raine, Sir Edmund Turton, 
Mr. M. L. Waller, Sir Wemyss Grant-Wilson, the Honourable Lady Law- 
rence and the Honourable Lady Lyttelton. The Committee began its work 
in January, 1925, and presented its report in March, 1927, Eighty-one meet- 
ings were held, and ninety-nine witnesses were called. The cost of the 
inquiry amounted to £2,095 9s. 1d. These facts give some indication of the 
thoroughness with which the study was conducted. 

The report itself is an impressive document running to 139 pages and 
really provides a most informative publication on the British system of 
child protection in the fields of delinquency and neglect. The short his- 
torical reviews of different developments interspersed through the report 
are particularly helpful. 

Canadians in every field of effort are constantly subjected to the criti- 
cism that they are too prone to borrow methods and institutions from the 
United States, and not energetic nor enthusiastic enough in the develop- 
ment of their own agencies grafted on the firm foundation of British institutions 
and traditions. The criticism is true in many instances and very applicable 
to much of our social work. On the other hand, in the peculiar evolution 
of her Juvenile Court system, based on the firm British principle of a 
Court of Justice, with the administrative functions of guardianship and 
social agency responsibilities ingeniously provided for in the interlocking 
of our Children’s Protective Legislation, Canada has made a distinct con- 
tribution in the field of social work. The Children’s Protection Acts of 
some of her provinces are among the oldest and most comprehensive on the 
continent, and most of them greatly excel the Children Act of Great Brit- 
ain, 1908. In fact, the Ontario legislation antedates it by some fifteen 
years. Though the Juvenile Court was evolved first in Chicago and Den- 
ver in 1900-1, Canada was one of the first countries in the world to enact 
a national measure in Juvenile Delinquency, in the Juvenile Delinquents 
Act, passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1908. It is therefore, some- 
what surprising to the child welfare workers of the senior Dominion to find 
the report of the British Committee referring again and again to United 
States standards, practices and legislation in this field without even the 
most casual recognition of Canada’s tremendous contribution to the de- 
velopment of a system peculiarly grafted on British legislation and prac- 
tice. In fact, the British report in some instances raises questions of the 
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reconciliation of certain principles and practices in the United States 
standards with British practice, in which Canada has long experimented 
quite successfully. Quite apart from the natural disposition to resent 
somewhat the general overseas assumption (an assumption not made in 
the United States) that Canada is making no distinctive contribution to 
social work on this continent, one regrets the loss of beneficial interchange 
of opinion and experience which would accrue to both British and Cana- 
dian workers from co-operative study of closely comparable developments 
in their child welfare work. 

The report itself is an admirable and comprehensive document, sec- 
tions of which* would apply with considerable aptness to much of our own 
work. 

The report will well repay study by any Canadian worker. Space con- 
siderations unfortunately prevent us from presenting more than the ad- 
mirable summary of this valuable document. 


SUMMARY. 
The Juvenile Court. 


(1) The importance of the juvenile court has not yet been fully re- 
cognised, and greater prominence should be given to it in future legisla- 
tion. Development should proceed on existing lines without any funda- 
mental change of legal principle. 

(2) The welfare of the child or young person should be the primary 
object of the juvenile court. This object should be attained by securing, if 
possible, the co-operation of parents; but ampler powers of guardianship 
are required, 

(In Canadian practice the tendency has been to exercise the powers of 
guardianship through the Children’s Branch of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, or through the local Children’s Aid Societies under provincial gov- 
ernment supervision. ) 

(3) The juvenile court is the best tribunal for dealing with all of- 
fences by young people which cannot be met by warning, and there should 
be no reluctance to bring suitable cases before the court. 

(4) The juvenile court should have jurisdiction to deal with all of- 
fences (except homicide) committed by persons under 17. No child under 
8 should be charged with any offence. 

(5) A young person should be defined for the purposes of the Child- 
ren Act as a person who is 14 years of age and under the age of 17. 

(6) The juvenile court should not try adults who have committed of- 
fences against children, but it should be concerned with the protection of 
such children and with certain civil matters affecting children. 

(This is contrary to Canadian practice which has found the power of 
dealing with contributory offences one of the most efficacious features in 
the treatment of delinquency through the Juvenile Court.) 

(7) Magistrates who sit in juvenile courts should be specially qualified 
for the work and should be specially selected for it. Younger Magistrates 
are required, and the choice should not be narrowed by political consider- 
ations. 

(8) The constitution of juvenile courts outside London should be 
governed by Rules to be made by the Lord Chancellor. There should be 
a small panel of men and women Justices: and the number sitting should 
normally be limited to three. 


*See especially those dealing with Court principles, and those justifying greater 
emphasis on the development of decentralized voluntary and official work, rather than 
highly centralized official administration. 











(9) In London the principle of associating Metropolitan Magistrates 
with Justices should be continued and applied to all the juvenile courts. 
The choice of the Metropolitan Magistrates for this work should as far 
as possible be unrestricted by any considerations arising out of the ar- 
rangements made for the adult courts. The number so appointed could with 
advantage be reduced. 


(10) There should be a greater sharing of common experience by 
Magistrates of juvenile courts and they should make themselves acquainted 
with some of the institutions to which they send children. The Home 
Office should keep in close touch with juvenile courts. 


(11) Children under 14 (except in cases of homicide) should always 
be dealt with by summary procedure in the juvenile court, that is to say, 
the right to go for trial should in their case be abolished. 


(12) The whole procedure in juvenile courts should be remodelled on 
simpler lines, and the forms should also be made simpler. The law both 
as to trial and treatment should be revised and consolidated. 

(13) The terms “conviction” and “sentence” should not be used in the 
juvenile court. 

(14) The juvenile court should be supplied with the fullest informa- 
tion—including reports on the home surroundings, and school and medical 
records—concerning those brought before it. 

(15) There should be closer co-operation between the juvenile court 
and the local education authority. 

(16) The juvenile court should be held in premises which are not 
used for the holding of other courts. 

(17) Proceedings in a juvenile court should be private and as inform- 
al as possible, care being taken to limit the number of persons present. 

(18) Publication of the name, address, school, photograph or any- 
thing likely to lead to identification of the young offender should be pro- 
hibited. 

(19) Special consideration should be given to persons under 17 when 
they have to be taken to police stations to be charged. Suitable accommo- 
dation should be provided and a police matron or policewoman should be 
available for girls. 

(20) When a person under 21 is charged jointly with a young person 
under 17 the hearing should take place in the juvenile court unless the older 
person objects. This procedure should not apply to certain serious offences. 

(21) The provisions of the existing law for the protection of young 
offenders dealt with in adult courts should be strictly observed. The adult 
court should be enabled, after the offence has been proved, to refer a per- 
son under 17 to the juvenile court for treatment. 


Bail and Remand. 


(22) Much better facilities are required for the examination and obser- 
vation of young offenders under 21, both by the juvenile court and the 
adult court. For this purpose at least three Observation Centres or Central 
Remand Homes should be provided by the State in convenient places. 

(23) The fullest use should be made of bail to avoid any unnecessary 
remand in custody. 

(24) The requirements of remand in custody should be met as far as 
possible by the new Central Remand Homes. Where this accommodation 
cannot conveniently be used the responsibility for making arrangements 
should as regards persons under 17 fall on the local education authority, 
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and as regards persons between 17 and 21 the local authorities should be 
asked to arrange for accommodation which in suitable cases could be used 
instead of prison. Voluntary Homes might be used for girls. 


(25) After the offence has been proved, the court should have power 
to order a further remand without requiring the presence of the offender. 


Methods of Treatment. 
Probation. 


(26) Our scheme of treatment contemplates the fullest use of proba- 
tion in suitable cases. An efficient probation system is required which it is 
hoped will be secured by the new machinery of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1925. 

_ (27) The term “probation” should mean release under the supervision 
of a probation officer and should not be applied to dismissal or binding 
over. 

(28) Probation should be restricted to “supervision in the open” and 
should not be associated with institutional treatment, i.e» a probationer 
should not be required as a condition of a probation order to reside in a 
Home for training. 

(29) There is need, however, for a greater use of hostels, i.e., places 
in which the young offender lives under supervision, but normally goes out 
to ordinary work. Residence in a hostel may properly be made a condition 
of a probation order. Such hostels should be approved and inspected by 
the central authority and there should be grants from public funds. 

(30) The need for conviction in a court of assize or quarter sessions 
before an offender is placed on probation should disappear. 

(31) Probation must not lack firmness. The offender should be made 
to realise the seriousness of his position. Definite conditions suited to the 
particular case should be inserted in the probation order. 

(32) The work of the probation officer must be thorough, and must 
include visits to the homes of his probationers. The Magistrates, through 
their probation committees, should exercise close supervision over the 
manner in which the duties are performed. 

(33) Where the offence is theft or damage restitution should be or- 
dered in all suitable cases. 

(34) As successful probation depends mainly on the qualities of the 
probation officers, the best available candidates should be selected. Vacan- 
cies should be advertised and candidates interviewed personally. 

(35) There should be closer co-operation between the probation offi- 
cers and Home Office schools and other institutions. The practice of en- 
trusting probation officers with the duty of taking children to them should 
be encouraged. 

(36) A woman or girl should always be placed under the suprvision 
of a woman probation officer. Boys over school age should be placed un- 
der the supervision of a man. 

(37) The central administrative control of the probation service should 
continue to be exercised by the Home Office. It will be necessary for the 
Home Office, in administering the government grant, to satisfy itself as 
to the manner in which the work is being carried on. The Children’s 
Branch of the Home Office should be reorganised and strengthened to en- 
able it to fulfil these functions in an adequate manner. 


Guardianship. 
(38) There should be power to transfer to the local education author- 
ity the guardianship of a child or young person who must be moved from 
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the control of his parents, but who does not need institutional training. It 
would be the duty of the local education authority to find a new home for 
him and to watch over his future welfare. The cost should be borne by 
local funds subject to a government grant. ° 
This method will replace boarding out from Home Office schools. 


Fines. 

(39) There should be power to place a child or young person on pro- 
bation and at the same time to order the parent or guardian to pay a fine 
or costs or damages. 


Whipping. 

(40) We deprecate strongly any indiscriminate use of whipping. There 
should be a medical examination in all cases, and the parent or guardian 
should have a right to be present. The court should consider the character 
of the offender rather than the nature of the offence. Subject to these safe- 
guards: courts should be enabled to order a whipping in respect of any seri- 
ous offence committed by a boy under 17. Whipping should not be associa- 
ted with any other form of treatment. 

(Three of the Commissioners dissent from this Section, in their ac- 
ceptance of the report as a whole, i.e., Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, Mr. Rhys 
Davies, and Sir Wemyss Grant-Wilson. ) 

Detention. 

(41) Detention in a place of detention should as far as possible be 

abandoned. 


Home Office Schools. 

(42) Home Office schools have been reorganized since the last enquiry 
in 1913; they are well equipped and they are carrying on their difficult 
work with marked success. 

(43) The distinction between reformatory and industrial schools 
should be abolished and the terms “reformatory” and “industrial” should 
be abandoned. They should be described as schools approved by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

(44) The age of committal should be over 10 (subject to exception in 
special cases) and under 17. The schools should provide for all classes of 
neglected and delinquent children between these ages who require, in the 
opinion of the court, training in a school. 

(Canadian practice is strongly opposed to the indiscriminate classifi- 
cation of neglected and delinquent children, recognizing the two as separate 
and distinct groups in general provisions for their treatment, housing and 

care. ) 

(45) The schools should be carefully classified by the Home Office, 
regard being paid to age groups, character of training, religious persuasion 
and geographical considerations. 

(46) The schools should be furnished with full case histories of the 
children sent to them. 

(47) Schools should not normally provide for more than 100 or 150 
pupils. 

(Canadian practice favours the small unit for institutional care, as 
providing a much nearer approach to the home life which is so greatly re- 
quired for most of these children.) 

(48) The court should continue to select the school, and the local au- 
thority responsible should in all cases be entitled to make any recommenda- 
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(49) The maximum period of detention should not exceed three years, 
except that children of school age should be kept either for three years or 
until school age is passed, whichever period is longer. The maximum age 
of detention should remain at 19. 


(50) The court should in every case commit for a period of not less 
than three years, leaving it to the school authorities and the Home Office 
to pick out those who can safely be released on licence at an early stage. 

(51) The certificate of a school should carry with it the obligation, 
subject to questions of religious persuasion, to accept any child sent to it 
by a court or by order of the Secretary of State so long as there is a va- 
cancy. 

(52) There should be freer use of the powers of transfer. 


(53) There should be supervision in all cases up to 18, but where the 
period of detention expires after the age of 15 there should be supervision 
for three years thereafter or until the age of 21, whichever is shorter. 
Power to recall should be retained only up to the age of 19. The period of 
recall should be for three months, with power in the Secretary of State 
to approve a further period of three months. 

(54) No change is recommended in the system by which the schools 
are provided and maintained. 

(55) Vacancies for headmasters should be advertised and the applica- 
tions considered by a committee of selection composed of representatives 
of the managers of the particular school, local authorities and Home Office. 


Imprisonment; Detention; Borstal. 


(56) Imprisonment will be abolished for young persons between 16 
and 17 except when a certificate of unruliness or depravity is given. 

(57) There are strong objections to the imprisonment of young of- 
fenders between 17 and 21, and it should be replaced as far as possible by 
probation or Borstal.* Courts which find it necessary to pass a sentence of 
imprisonment on a person between these ages should give a certificate that 
the offender cannot properly be dealt with except by this course. 

(58) Imprisonment should also be avoided for the enforcement of 
fines. Whenever time can be allowed for payment use should be made of 
the system of supervision provided by the Criminal Justice Administration 
Act, 1914 (Section 1 (3)). 

(59) Detention for a day at the court or police station is a useful 
method of dealing with minor offences and should be used whenever pos- 
sible to avoid imprisonment. 

(60) Detention for not more than four days in police cells is also a 
useful alternative to imprisonment, but advantage should not be taken of it 
unless the accommodation and conditions are satisfactory. 

(Detention in police cells is repugnant to Canadian practice). 

*(61) Borstal has proved a success and the system should be devel- 
oped so as to give more young offenders the advantage of this form of 
training in place of imprisonment. 

(62) Borstal training has been handicapped by being started in old 
prison or institutional buildings. Special buildings should be erected for 
future Borstal institutions. 


* The Borstal system was introduced to England in 1902. It provided for complete 
separation of the young offender from the adult criminal, and also provided for special 
training and eare. The Prevention of Crime Act 1908, provided for the establishment 
throughout England of Borstal institutions for the training of young offenders between 
16 and 21 years of age. However, the conditions of admission have been so limited, that 
even at the present time many more young persons of this age are sent to prison annu- 
ally, than to Borstal. 30 








(63) The definition of suitability for Borstal, as set forth in section 1 
(1) (b) of the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, and section 10 (1) (c) of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, should be redrawn. Promin- 
ence should be given rather to the need of training than to the existence of 
formed criminal habits. Commitment should be made to depend on the 
decision of the court, after full consideration of the young offender’s per- 
sonal and social history and his mental and physical condition, that owing 
to his tendency to anti-social conduct and breaches of the law he stands in 
need of training in the duties and responsibilities of a citizen: and further, 
that for this purpose the supervision of a probation officer will not suffice, 
hut that the offender needs training in a residential institution. 

(64) The statute should refer to “commitment for training in a Bor- 
stal institution,” instead of to “a sentence of detention under penal discipline 
in a Borstal institution.” 


(65) The special report from the Prison Commissioners as to suita- 
bilitv for Borstal will no longer be required. The court will obtain the full- 
est possible information, as in the case of committal to certified schools, 
from such sources as it mav deem best. When the new Observation Cen- 
tres are established they will naturally undertake this work. 

(66) Courts of summary jurisdiction should be empowered to commit 
direct to Borstal, under the conditions laid down in section 10 of the Crim- 
inal Justice Administration Act, 1914, amended as we suggest. 


(67) The age of admission to Borstal should normally be between 17 
and 21. Between 16 and 17 the court should have a choice between an ap- 
proved school and a Borstal institution: if Borstal is selected there should 
be a certificate that the offender is so far developed that he appears to be 
unsuited for a certified school and to stand in need of Borstal training. 

(68) The length of a Borstal sentence should be three vears in all 
cases. The normal period of training will be about two vears, but there 
should be power to license three months after admission. Everv case 
should be considered at the expiry of that period, again at 12 months, and 
thereafter every six months, and suitable cases should be licensed as soon 
2s possible after each review. 


(69) The power to commute penal servitude or imprisonment to Bor- 
stal detention should be retained. The power to commute Borstal detention 
to imprisonment should be abolished. The Secretarv of State should be 
empowered to transfer anv Borstal inmate between 16 and 18 vears of age 
to an approved school. 


(70) Training for girls of Borstal age should provide for varied forms 
of appeal suited to individual temperament. This requirement might in 
some cases he met by giving the courts power to order detention not ex- 
ceeding two vears in a voluntarv Home, subject to government inspection 
and a grant from nublic funds. Provision should be made for transfer 
from one Home to another and from the Borstal institution for girls to 
such Homes. 


(71) One new Borstal institution is already needed to relieve the con- 
gestion in existing institutions. Our recommendations will involve an in- 
crease in the numbers committed, and probably four further institutions 
may therefore be required: these institutions should he provided pari- 
passu with any new legislation increasing the number of committals. In 
addition, a separate establishment should be provided for the sub-narmal 
lads. 
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Capital Punishment. 


(72) Sentence of death should not be passed upon any person under 
the age of 18. 


After-Care. 

73. Home Office schools and Borstal institutions should each retain 
its system of after-care, based on the individual school and on the Bor- 
stal Association respectively. Both systems depend upon the assistance of 
social workers in the place where the lad or girl lives, and that assistance 
should be better organised. Where the need arises, the Home Office 
should secure the establishment of local committees to organise and co- 
ordinate the work of after-care. Such committees should be fully repre- 
sentative of all the interests concerned, e.g., local education authorities, 
probation committees, voluntary societies, and might usually be set up on 
the initiative of the local education authority. 

(74) The Probation Advisory Committee might be reconstituted so 
as to consider the problems of after-care as well as those of probation. 

(75) The financial arrangements in Home Office schools in respect of 
after-care should be modified so as to treat reasonable expenditure on 
after-care as part of the general maintenance of the schools, to be in- 
cluded in the estimates approved by the Home Office. 

Mental Defect. 

(76) Immediate steps should be taken to deal with the serious lack of 
accommodation for mental defectives. 

(77) The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, should be amended so as to 
remove the difficulty caused by the words “from birth or an early age.” 

(The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, required that for notification and 
commitment mental defect must have been known to exist from “birth or 
an early age.” This imposed obvious limitations, and difficulties about 
those attempting to deal with the problem). 

(78) Persons suffering from the after effects of “encephalitis lethar- 
gica” should not be dealt with as criminals but should be provided for in 
suitable institutions as subjects for medical care. 

Neglected Children and Young Persons. 

(79) The Children Act, 1908, should he extended by two general pro- 
visions which would ensure the protection and treatment of :— 

(i) Children and young persons under 17 who have no parents 
or guardians, or parents or guardians who are unfit to take care of 
them or who do not exercise proper guardianship, where the court is 
satisfied that the children or young persons are falling into bad asso- 
ciations, or are exposed to moral danger, or are beyond control. 

(11) Children or young persons under 17 in respect of whom specified 

offences (such as cruelty or sexual offences) have been committed, 

or who are living in homes where such offences have been committed in 
respect of other children or young persons, and the court is satisfied 
that they require special protection. 

(80) In the case of (ii) above the court which hears the charge should 
have power to refer to the juvenile court any question relating to the pro- 
tection of the children or young persons concerned. 

(81) The local education authority should be specially charged with 
the duty of enquiring into all cases coming within the above two groups 
and bringing them when required before the juvenile court for decision. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA CHILD WELFARE SURVEY. 


The report of the British Columbia Child Welfare Survey has just 
been published, and is available to Council members upon request to the 
Council office. 


The general report is a comprehensive publication covering conditions 
in the field of child care and protection in the Coast province. Detailed at- 
tention is given to different phases of social organization which the Survey 
Staff considered essential to the community. The report includes a section 
on legislation which deals with legal provision for social and child welfare 
in British Columbia and proposals for improvement in statutory definition 
or administrative machinery. General descriptive reports on the various 
child welfare agencies in the Province are also included. The published 
report is supplemented by the valuable confidential reports on each agency, 
filed with the Boards of the agency concerned. 

The Survey presented an outline of its findings under the heading of: 


Summary of General Recommendations. 


The outstanding need of the community in the opinion of the survey, 
is the development of constructive field work rather than the erection of 
new buildings. 


1. The Survey recommends, therefore, that each of the three Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies secure one or more trained social workers and build up 
a service for the welfare and protection of children in their own homes 
on the one hand, and for placing out children in families on the other. 


2. The Survey recommends that the Province assist the Societies to 
finance such field service by special annual grants proportionate to the 
number of children admitted to care by the Society from points outside the 
City from which the Society operates. 

3. The Survey recommends further that the various Children’s Insti- 
tutions other than Children’s Aid Societies obtain the services of trained 
social workers for admission and demission work and for child placing; 
these services to be secured either by adding to their own staffs, or by ar- 
rangement with other agencies having such service, or by co-operative ac- 
tion throuh a joint committee. 

4. The Survey recommends that a Catholic Welfare Bureau be estab- 
lished in Vancouver to do family case work for Roman Catholic families, 
to investigate all applications for admission of children (other than wards) 
to the Providence Orphanage and the Monastery of the Good Shepherd and 
conduct the social field work connected with such cases; to conduct social 
case work for unmarried mothers and boarding and placement work for 
uncommitted Catholic babies and young children. 


5. The Survey recommends that in Vancouver a non-denominational 
family case working organization be created to supplement the work of 
the excellent relief agencies and special services. In such an organization 
social adjustment and family rehabilitation would be stressed and material 
relief should be made as small an item as possible. 

6. The Survey would emphasize the lack of any social organization to 
care for babies as such, or to handle the social problems associated with 
them. In this connection the Survey recommends the establishment, prefer- 
ably’ within the Children’s Aid Society of Vancouver, and in close co- 
operation with the family case working agency suggested above of organi- 
zation for the care and placement of babies along modern lines, 








The proposal for the creation of this service within the Children’s 
Aid Society, is contingent as far as the Survey is concerned on the re- 
organization of the Children’s Aid Society’s work. 


7. The Survey finds a lack of the usual facilities for joint action and 
the development of mutual understanding and a feeling of comradeship 
and common purpose among social workers, and for encouraging and 
facilitating case co-operation. 

As a first step toward facilitating co-operation it ig recommended that 
the Social Service Exchange be re-organized for continuous service as an 
autonomous agency, and that the possibilities of a Council of Social 
Agencies and a Social Workers’ Club be kept in mind for future develop- 
ment. 


8. The Survey finds no present necessity for new buildings but makes 
some minor suggestions for rehabilitation of existing ones. Approxi- 
mately $200,000 has been spent on new buildings by child caring organiza- 
tions in the last five vears and additional building is contemplated involv- 
ing an expenditure of about $400,000 more. 

It is pointed out that carrving charges alone on the additional plant 
proposed by the various organizations would amount to an additional out- 
lay, over and above present expenditures, of $36,000 a vear, to sav nothing 
of additional heating. lighting, and staffing required for such additional 
plant. A fraction of this annual amount would finance a svstem of field 
service that would place this community among the progressive ones of 
the continent. 


9. On the internal administration of the various institutions detailed 
reports are being submitted to the respective Boards. The fundamental 
principle emphasized most frequentlv is the necessity for planning for the 
child’s psychological development—his habit training and character build- 
ing processes—even more than for his material needs. 


10. The Survey pointed out the necessity of routine medical examina- 
tions of children at the time of admission and periodically thereafter in or- 
der to discover remediable defects and to understand the child’s limitations. 
The systematic correction of the defects discovered is an obvious corol- 
lary. 

11. Similarly the desirability of the organizations seeking out and 
using the resources of the community in the form of psychiatrists and 
psychiatric clinics is urged to obtain advice and assistance in understand- 
ing and dealing with the mental peculiarities and personality problems of 
their clients. 


12. The Survey would recommend to the Provincial Government the 
early establishment of more adequate facilities for the care of the feeble 
minded, more especially children. The combination of an industrial school 
and training school for the mentally defective makes it impossible for 
either to function properly. 

12. The Survey recommends that the Province ascertain for each 
Children’s Aid Society the average cost of maintaining a child in its care 
and that the amount ascertained be paid as the “reasonable sum” for the 
support of a child under the Act, so long as the administration of the So- 
ciety is not shown to be unreasonably extrav agant. 


The Survey further recommends that the various judges in committing 


children to Children’s Aid Societies follow a like standard in fixing the 
tate of court order for municipal maintenance, 
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13. The Survey recommends the development of the work of the Pro- 
vincial Superintendent of Neglected Children especially along the lines of 
organizing and assisting local Children’s Aid Societies wherever possible, 
and of developing among social agencies and the public a better under- 
standing and wider use of the Unmarried Parents’ Act as an aid in social 
adjustments of children. In order to make possible more adequate service 
some expansion of this Department is absolutely necessary. 


With this in view it is suggested that an amalgamation of this work 
with the administration of Mothers’ Pensions be considered in order that 
the field workers necessary for the administration of Pensions in outlying 
areas be available also for neglected children’s work, and that duplication 
in travelling and in administrative overhead may be eliminated. 

The Survey suggests that such an arrangement might well form the 
nucleus of a Division of Social Welfare, combining with greater efficiency 
and economy, activities now scattered through various Departments. 

Whether or not the suggested amalgamation takes place the enlarge- 
ment of the field staff, and the introduction of family case work, by giving 
the present workers opportunity for training, and by introducing trained 
workers, is recommended. 

Many detailed suggestions are made concerning legislation a few of 
the more important recommendations being as follows :— 


With reference to the Children’s Protection Part (III) of Infants’ 
Act, the following recommendations are perhaps most noteworthy. 

14. The Survey recommends that provision be made for a “continued” 
hearing with maintenance order while reconstructive work on the child’s 
home is in process. 

15. The Survey recommends that power be given to suspend sentence 
on condition in dealing with offences under this act in order that the threat 
of penalties may be used to bring about satisfactory conditions for the 
child. 

16. The Survey suggests the clarification of the clauses with reference 
to the religion of children committed under this Act. While not recommend- 
ing any particular definition the Survey will be prepared to submit data on 
how this matter is covered elsewhere. 

17. With reference to the Adoption Act the Survey recommends that a 
probationary period of at least two years of residence of the child with the 
applicants be required before adoption can be completed for the protection 
of both the child and the adopting parent. 

18. The Survey recommends that it be made possible for an application 
for adoption to be passed upon by a Juvenile Court. Such a court is already 
handling equally heavy responsibilities in connection with guardianship 
and the legal expenses of the present procedure would thus be avoided. 

19. Similarly it is recommended that the Juvenile Court be em- 
powered to deal with cases under the Unmarried Parent’s Act. 


To All Members of the Council: 


The membership is entitled to receive a copy of the British Columbia 
Child Welfare Survey Report, which has just come from press. As it is 
a comprehensive report, limited in edition, the Survey Committee, and 
staff are anxious to obtain the best possible circulation for it, and would like 
to be assured that no copies are carelessly distributed. 

Would any member of the Council, who desires a copy apply to the 
Council office, and his or her request will be met? 
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VANCOUVER APPOINTMENT. 


Miss Laura Holland, Director of the Social Welfare Division, Toronto 
Department of Health has accepted the position of Director of the Van- 
couver Children’s Aid Society. In the survey recently concluded by the 
Council the Children’s Aid Society of Vancouver was found to be po- 
tentially the key organization in British Columbia in the field of child 
care and protection. The Survey, therefore, recommended that for this 
position the Executive of the Society should seek one of the best and most 
experienced workers in the Dominion. There were not many workers in 
Canada possessing in adequate degree, all the qualities required to handle 
successfully the inauguration of the Vancouver job, but of the number 
who would give promise of successful administration Miss Holland un- 
doubtedly stands in the front rank. 

Born in Nova Scotia, Miss Holland was educated in Toronto and 
Montreal, training as a nurse in the latter city. During the war she was 
on active service in England, France, Lemnos and Salonika. On her 
return to Canada, she entered the Boston School of Social Work and after 
graduation, took charge of the Venereal Disease Clinic at Montreal General 
Hospital. She left this work to undertake the organization of the nursing 
service of the Ontario Division, Canadian Red Cross Society. While in 
this latter position she was offered the position of Director of Social Wel- 
fare, Department of Health of the City of Toronto, which had been left 
vacant by Mr. Robert E. Mills’ appointment as Director of the Toronto 
Children’s Aid Society. Miss Holland has filled this position with con- 
spicuous success for four years. Her resignation leaves a gap in the 
ranks of Toronto workers that it will be hard indeed to fill. 

To her new and heavy duties Miss Holland thus brings a breadth of 
experience and a fund of knowledge extending over many different fields 
of social endeavour and conditions in several provinces. Her work in 
Toronto has been singularly successful in a Department that is recognized 
as one of the best Departments of Public Health in the world. Combined 
with proven ability, Miss Holland possesses a charming and powerful per- 
sonality, which has endeared her to her fellow-workers throughout the 
country. Her wealth of practical experience, her modesty in presenting it, 
her force of character yet undoubted tact, eminently equip her for the new 
and difficult position she assumes. As one fellow worker, faced with news 
of her departure, mournfully remarked: “We only hope the West realizes 
what they are taking from us.” 

Laura Holland carries with her to the far Pacific Coast the affectionate 
and earnest wishes of Canadian child welfare workers: for success, as out- 
standing ‘and evident as her own splendid ability and sterling qualities of 
mind‘and heart. 


Additional Appointments—Vancouver Children’s Aid. 


Miss Lella Collins is to be responsible for the case work in this fortu- 
nate organization. A Toronto Agency would think itself fortunate to have 
Miss Collins as a supervisor; what bounty to have her and Miss Holland in 
the same agency! Neither is Vancouver new to her, as two years were 
spent in that city before she took up social work. 

Miss Collins is a Manitoba girl. She was born, educated, attended 
normal and for six years taught school there. Then she heard from a school 
friend of the charm of Settlement work, and went in 1921 to Chicago. 
Here, she had-the rare good fortune to live and work for fourteen months 
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with Miss Mary McDowell in University Settlement. While there, she 
took a Summer course in Social Work at Chicago University, and during 
the winter followed a five months’ daily lecture in case work, which was al- 
ready making a strong appeal to her. 

Coming to Toronto because of the Social Service Course in its Uni- 
versity, she graduated from this course in 1923. The four years since have 
been spent with the Toronto Big Sisters Association. Starting as a junior 
worker, her gifts were immediately recognized, and she was rapidly ad- 
vanced. Last year she was offered a rather flattering position as a super- 
visor, but she chose rather to remain a Big Sister Secretary and carry out 
a very interesting piece of work, which had been planned for her. 

This work was the demonstrating of what could be accomplished 
through case work with problem girls in one of the Toronto Public Schools 
in which have been collected girls who have particular handicaps. So suc- 
cessful has Miss Collins been in winning the assistance of the girls, their 
parents, the teachers and the psychiatrists, that there was a storm of pro- 
test when Miss Holland tried to take her away. They felt that no one else 
could possibly take her place. 

This year, two honors have come to Miss Collins, which give evidence 
of the high place she has won for herself in Toronto. She is President of 
the Alumni of the Social Service Department of Toronto University and 
Vice-President of the Toronto Child Welfare Council. 

‘Miss K. H. Whitman is a Nova Scotian by birth, who received her 
education partly in Sault Ste. Marie and partly in Toronto. Without mak- 
ing a beginning in any other profession, Miss Whitman started immediately 
to prepare for social work. She graduated from the Social Service Course 
at the University of Toronto in 1921, and was immediately engaged as a 
member of the staff of the Neighborhood Workers’ Association of To- 
ronto. 

Beginning as an assistant secretary in one of their nine districts, Miss 
Whitman has persevered in this one line of work until she was promoted 
to be the secretary of the University N.W.A. These district secretaryships 
are very responsible posts. They have the dual responsibility of carrying 
the family case work and of promoting and guiding the district Neighbor- 
hood Workers’ Association. This association is an independent council on 
social service matters for that locality. The position demands much tact 
and ability in drawing out the financial resources and the volunteer help 
of the local churches and other organizations. 

Miss Whitman’s district is the West down town one. She, her assistant 
and an office secretary bear the responsibility for one hundred and forty 
(140) cases. In the Neighborhood Workers’ Association, it is not often 
that a lady of Miss Whitman’s years is put in charge of a district. 

These facts pay their own tribute to her ability. She is quiet and un- 
ostentatious in manner; her mind is a very keen, clear one, and one reason 
for her success is the care and system with which she plans her work. Both 
personally, and as a social worker» Miss Whitman will be a great loss to 
Toronto.—(Through the courtesy of Mrs. G. Cameron Parker.) 


FIRST REPORT OF VITAL STATISTICS IN NINE PROVINCES. 


In her Confederation memorial year, Canada enjoys the apparently 
unenviable distinction of attaining the highest infant mortality rate re- 
corded in recent years. The explanation, however, reveals a situation 
less disturbing than the reports would indicate. 
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For some years the national infant mortality rate has been based on 
the statistics for the Registration Area, which included eight provinces of 
the Dominion, exclusive of Quebec. In 1926, Quebec province entered the 
Registration Area. This province, for years, has recorded the highest 
infant mortality rate in the Dominion. Consequently, its inclusion in the 
National Statistics has sent the national rate from 78.6 to 101.9 per 1,000 
living births. The rate for the former Registration Area, had Quebec not 
been included, would have stood at 80. The Quebec rate of 142 is there- 
fore some 75% higher than the rate for the other eight provinces, but this 
rate, in itself, is an improvement over what has prevailed in Quebec, in 
some recent years. The statistics now available for the entire Regisra- 
tion Area, represent long and patient effort on the part of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics towards the establishment of a uniform and reliable 
measurement of vital statistics throughout Canada. The social value of 
the achievement is almost incalculable in the opportunity it now affords 
of the measurement of population. 


The preliminary report issued by the Bureau of Statistics on the births, 
deaths and marriages in the nine provinces during the calendar year 1926 
shows a total of 232,205 living births, made up of 1,751 in Prince Edward 
Island; 10,931 in Nova Scotai; 10,297 in New Brunswick; 82,165 in Que- 
bec; 67,482 in Ontario; 14,660 in Manitoba; 20,557 in Saskatchewan: 
14,456 in Alberta and 9,906 in British Columbia. The birth rate for the 
nine provinces was 24.8 per 1,000 population. The rates by provinces were 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 20.1; Nova Scotia 20.2; New Brunswick 
25.3; Quebec 32.1; Ontario 21.5; Manitoba 22.9; Saskatchewan 25.0; Al- 
berta 23.8 and British Columbia 17.4. 


Deaths under one year of age (exclusive of stillbirths) totalled 23,671 
for the nine provinces. Prince Edward Island had 121 deaths of infants 
under one year; Nova Scotia 881; New Brunswick 1,095; Quebec 11,666; 
Ontario 5,295; Manitoba 1,122; Saskatchewan 1,678; Alberta 1,233 and 
British Columbia 580. The infant mortality rate expressed as the propor- 
tion of deaths under one year of age to 1,000 living births was 101.9 for the 
nine provinces. The rates by provinces were as follows: Prince Edward 
Island 69.1; Nova Scotia 80.6; New Brunswick 106.3; Quebec 142.0; On- 
tario 78.5; Manitoba 76.5; Saskatchewan 81.6; Alberta 85.3 and British 
Columbia 58.6. 


Deaths at all ages (exclusive of stillbirths) in the nine provinces num- 
bered 107,318, made up as follows: Prince Edward Island 877; Nova 
Scotia 6,355 ; New Brunswick 4,984 ; Quebec 37,251; Ontario 35,890; Mani- 
toba 5,335; Saskatchewan 6,041; Alberta 5,159 and British Columbia 5,426. 
The general mortality rate for the nine provinces was 11.4 per 1,000 of pop- 
ulation. The rates by provinces were as follows: Prince Edward Island 
10.1; Nova Scotia 11.8; New Brunswick 12.2; Quebec 14.5; Ontario 11.4; 
Manitoba 8.3; Saskatchewan 7.4; Alberta 8.5 and British Columbia 9.6. 

There were in all 66,570 marriages reported in the nine provinces dur- 
ing the year. Prince Edward Island had 457 marriages; Nova Scotia 
2,852; New Brunswick 2,923; Quebec 17,827; Ontario 23,632; Manitoba 
4,537; Saskatchewan 5,443; Alberta 4,486 and British Columbia 4,413. The 
marriage rate for the nine provinces was 7.1 per 1,000 of population. The 
rates by provinces were 5.3 for Prince Edward Island ; 5.3 for Nova Scotia ; 
7.2 for New Brunswick ; 7.0 for Quebec ; 7.5 for Ontario; 7.1 for Manitoba; 
6.6 for Saskatchewan; 7.4 for Alberta and 7.8 for British Columbia. 
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Comparisons with previous years are limited to the eight provinces 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, since the statistics of Quebec 
were not compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation 
with the province until 1926. The eight provinces for which comparisons 
are made are referred to as the former Registration Area. The number of 
living births in the former Registration Area numbered 150,040 in 1926 
as compared with 154,861 in 1925, 157,595 in 1924, 156,897 in 1923, 164,194 
in 1922 and 168,979 in 1921. The birth rate per 1,000 population was 22.0 
in 1926 as against 23.0 in 1925, 23.7 in 1924, 23.9 in 1923, 25.2 in 1922 and 
26.4 in 1921. 

Deaths under one year of age (exclusive of stillbirths) in 1926 totalled 
12,005 for the former Registration Area. This figure compared with 
12,169 in 1925, 12,375 in 1924, 13,822 in 1923, 14,256 in 1922 and 14,893 in 
1921. The infant mortality rate per 1,000 living births was 80.0 in 1926, 
78.6 in 1925, 78.5 in 1924, 88.1 in 1923, 86.8 in 1922 and 88.1 in 1921. 

Deaths at all ages (exclusive of stillbirths) in the former Registration 
Area numbered 70,067 in 1926 as compared with 66,477 in 1925, 66,197 in 
1924, 70,182 in 1923, 69,028 in 1922 and 67,722 in 1921. The general mor- 
tality rate per 1,000 of population was 10.3 in 1926 as against 9.9 in 1925 
and 1924, 10.7 in 1923 and 10.6 in 1922 and 1921. 

The number of marriages reported in the former Registration Area 
was 48,743 in 1926 as compared with 47,217 in 1925, 47,538 in 1924, 49,102 
in 1923, 47,811 in 1922 and 51,073 in 1921. The marriage rate per 1,000 of 
population was 7.2 in 1926, 7.0 in 1925, 7.1 in 1924, 7.5 in 1923, 7.3 in 1922 
and 8.0 in 1921. 


WITH THE NATIONAL MEMBERS. 
THE CANADIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


The annual report of the Canadian Red Cross Society covers, of course, 
the entire field of health as well as many general activities in relief and 
immigration work which are presumablv included in the general heading 
of the “mitigation of suffering,” in the Society’s statement of purpose. 

The services recorded in the year’s work are listed under eight heads: 
Services for ex-soldiers, Junior Red Cross, Home Nursing Classes, Outpost 
and Nursing Service, Seanort Nurseries, Health Education, Disaster Re- 
lief. and Miscellaneous. All of these. as they better the conditions of health 
and life directly contribute to the improvement of child life throughout 
the Dominion. 

The Council is primarily interested, however, in the direct child wel- 
fare work of the Societv, which is effectively and admirably carried on by 
the Junior Red Cross. This Department has shown amazing growth in.the 
past year, to 137,494 members in 5,421 branches—an increase of 30,000 
members. Cases of children treated during the year through the Juniors. in- 
cluded 1,652, of which 706 were medical or surgical and 946 dental. The 
nine provincial divisions report services of almost every conceivable type in 
the activities of the Junior branches. In the Junior Red Cross Hospitals in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan 291 little patients were treated during the year. 
International correspondence portfolios exchanged numbered 237. 

As the report says “Junior Red Cross stands out as the means through 
which the children themselves are actively promoting their own cause.” 

The value in improved health and nutrition habits of the Home Nurs- 
ing Classes, and the influence in the reduction of maternal and infant mar- 
tality of the Outpost Hospitals are heyond measurement, 








THE TRAINING OF FRENCH CANADIAN NURSES IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


The last year has recorded, beyond any doubt the graduation from the 
experimental stage of one of the most far-reaching developments in recent 
years in health work in Canada. This was the establishment of the School 
of Public Health Nursing at the University of Montreal. For years. the 
infant mortality rate of the Province of Quebec has been appallingly high 
as has the same rate in the predominantly French Canadian sections of 
some of the other provinces. And yet the authorities were faced with an 
absolute lack of French Canadian lay nurses, with public health training. 
The University of Montreal decided to meet the situation by the creation 
in 1925 of a special school for the training of French Canadian nurses in 
public health. Miss Edith Hurley was appointed director and professor of 
public health nursing. Not only was Miss Hurley faced with the organi- 
zation of an entirely new development under unique circumstances, but 
also with mastering within a short time the intricacies of another language 
for all the lectures and business of the School are conducted in French. 
That within a few months, Miss Hurley had proved herself fully competent 
in all her responsibilities is perhaps the finest judgment one could pass on 
her ability, versatility and resourcefulness. The assurance of a steady sup- 
ply of French speaking public health nurses in Canada will have a profound 
effect, not only on health but all child welfare endeavour in the French- 
speaking. sections of the country. 

Miss Hurley, herself, describes the experiment, in The Canadian 
Nurse (June, 1927, p. 290) in the following article: 

“The School of Public Health Nursing of the University of Montreal 
was organized in 1925 to meet the needs of the French Canadian nurses 
throughout the Dominion of Canada: and particularly those in the Province 
of Quebec. 

In the Province of Quebec a rather peculiar situation exists for the 
lay nurse, due to the fact that the French Canadian hospitals are staffed by 
nuns of various orders, such as the Sisters of Providence and the Grey 
Nuns, as a result of which there are practically no institutional positions 
available for French Canadian lav nurses. Young women graduating 
from the French Canadian hospitals have taken up private duty nursing 
service with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; in some instances 
with the Victorian Order of Nurses, the Citv Health Department, or now 
and then found work in an anti-tuberculosis dispensary or some other pub- 
lic health organization for which hospital training alone had not prepared 
them adequately. 

The School of Public Health Nursing of the University of Montreal 
has taken upon itself, not only the task of preparing French Canadian 
graduate nurses for the field of Public Health but also of finding or cre- 
ating suitable positions for its students on the completion of their training. 
As the need for adequately prepared French Canadian public health nurses 
is so great in the Province of Quebec, as well as in other parts of the Do- 
minion, the School at the University of Montreal aims to give a course of 
training that will fit its graduates for any branch of public health nursing. 
To accomplish this aim the laboratory method of public health nursing has 
been instituted whereby the students are able to apply their theory in dailv 
practice. 

A section of Montreal comprising two parishes, with a population of 
22,000, has been set aside for the demonstration area or teaching centre, 
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Most happily the building in which the Health Centre is housed, and where 
the offices and class room of the school are located, is just in the:centre: af 
the demonstration area. During the nine months (September 15th to June 
15th) in which the school is in session, the various professors of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, who are assigned to the Faculty, come to the Centre 
to give their lectures, which is a great saving on the timé of the students. 
An average of ten lectures a week is given. The subjects treated are not 
only those of great practical value to the students but also those of a cul- 
tural and ethical value as well. The school carries on in its demonstration 
area all the activities of a visiting nurse service, and social service 
work is done in the district for various institutions. In fact no other 
health or social workers come into the district at all. At the Health 
Centre. which furnishes another part of the practical work of the school, 
well-baby consultations, prenatal consultations and consultations for pre- 
school age children are conducted weekly. In addition to the usual activi- 
ties of a health centre, new born babies are immunized (or “premunized” 
to use Dr. Calmette’s own term) against tuberculosis. This Health Centre 
was the first, and is still at this writing the only organization on the North 
American continent to vaccinate ‘the new-born against tuberculosis with 
Calmette’s vaccine. 


Fach student during the course of study has an opportunity to 
spend six weeks in an anti-tuberculosis dispensarv: six weeks as an as- 
sistant to a school nurse, and six weeks with the Citv Health Department 
nurses on the contagious disease service. The remaining eighteen weeks 
are spent in the visiting nurse service in the district. The techniaue of 
the Henry Street Settlement Visiting Nurse Service in New York City is 
taught, and the Health Centre activities are modelled after those of the 
Fast Harlem Nursing and Health Demonstration in New York City, with 
hoth of which organizations the writer was formally connected. 


While the programme is a full one and the students are kept busy, 
thev are not overworked. Two weeks vacation is granted at Christmas, 
and ten davs at Easter time. The health record for the two vears the 
school has heen in existence is an unusually good one. 

The first class of nine students graduated in Tune, 1926, and they were 
all placed in good positions. Fifteen hundred dollars a vear is considered 
a minimum initial salarv for a graduate nurse who has had in addition a 
universitv course in Public Health Nursing, and all but one of the gradu- 
ates of this school are getting salaries beyond that figure. 

The second class of twelve nurses entered on September 15th, 1926. 
Of these, four are scholarship nurses of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and one has a scholarship from the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
The students themselves sav that there is so much variety to their course of 
study and experience that the time goes all too quickly. With experience 
in the various branches of Public Health work mentioned, each student 
has a chance to find out what branch suits her best. 

Due to the unusual features of the programme the school has already 
received much favourable attention, not only from health authorities in 
this country: but from foreign countries as well. During the two years 
of the school’s existence 233 distinguished visitors, representing everv 
province in the Dominion, as well as England. Scotland, New Zealand. 
France. Belgium, Spain and the United States, have visited it. There is 
also the possibility of French sneaking foreign countries sending nurses 
to the school to be trained in Public Health Nursing, 
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INTERIM REPORT, 1927. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA MENTAL HYGIENE COMMISSION. 


As previously reported in the Child Welfare News, the British Colum- 
bia Government, in December, 1925, appointed a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate and report upon :— 

“(T) The reasons for the increase in the number of patients main- 
tained in the Provincial Mental Hospitals and branches thereof. 

(2) The causes and prevention of lunacy in the province general- 
ly: 

(3) The entry into the province of insane, mentally deficient, and 
subnormal persons : 

(4) The care and treatment of subnormal children: 

(5) .All such other matters and things relating to the subject of 
insanity, especially as thev affect the Province of British Columbia, as 
the said Committee mav deem pertinent to their inquiry.” 

On Februarv 28th, 1927, the Commission filed an interim report, and 
requested a continuance of their work. Their Commission was subsequent- 
lv extended. 

The findings and recommendations of the Commission whose members 
have undoubtedly made an intensive study of their problem are of interest 
throughout the Dominion. and are reprinted here in their entirety. 

The seriousness of the consequences of careless immigration admis- 
sions is inescapable in face of the evidence submitted here.—evidence simi- 
lar to what has been unearthed in every mental hygiene inquiry made in 
recent vears in the Dominion. 

The excellent appendices, especially those on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Mental Disorder. The Place of the Psvchonathic: Hospital and the 
Section on the Care and Treatment of Subnormal Children, form, in them- 
selves, comprehensive essays on various aspects of mental hygiene prob- 
lems. 

The Immigration Section of the Appendices reveals the fact that “the 
Canadian-born 50% of British Columbia’s population furnished only 28%, 
of the insane admitted to provincial institutions, while the foreign-born 
50% furnished 72%. 

The appendix also includes a short but fairly comprehensive statement 
on the question of sterilization. 

Findings. 


1. With regard to the large increase in the number of patients in 
the Provincial Mental Hospitals in recent vears, we find :— 

(a) That there is no reason to believe that the increase is 
disproportionate to the increase in the general population during 
the same period: ; 

(b) That it is not due to, or to be regarded as proof of, anv 
great increase in the proportionate amount of mental abnormality 
in the population, but is largely accounted for bv a growing ten- 
dency of the public to seek hospital accommodation when the oc- 
casion arises: 

(c) That, in proportion to population, the increase in hospital 
patients is not greater in British Columbia than in the other 
Provinces of Canada or other parts of the civilized world. 

2. We find that our present mental hospitals are seriously over- 
crowded and now at the limit of their capacity, This is accounted for 
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by the fact that they have been required to provide accommodation 
for mental deficients for whom no other provision has ever been 
made in our system of mental institutions. 

3. We find that our mental hospitals, in respect of equipment, 
methods of care, and curative treatment, compare favourably with any 
on this continent and are held generally in high regard, not only by 
our own medical profession, but by authorities elsewhere. 

4. We find from the records of the Provincial Mental Hospitals 
that the foreign-born in our population appear to have contributed a 
considerably larger proportion of mental cases than should be expected 
from their numbers in the general population of the Province. While 
hesitating to draw invidious conclusions from what may be insuffi- 
cient data, we find that these records are proof of the imperative need 
for greater care in the examination of all immigrants to Canada. 


Recommendations. 


) € We therefore beg to recommend :— 

1. The creation of a Provincial Board of Control, to be composed 
of officials already in the public service who shall serve on this Board 
without added remuneration, to act in an advisory capacity in co- 
ordinating and supervising the work of Provincial mental institutions 
and to perform such other duties as may be entrusted to it. 

2. The establishment of a psychopathic hospital, to be operated 
by the Province as a unit of the mental institution system and prefer- 
ably in close co-operation with a leading general hospital. Equipment 
to include provision for out-patient service and travelling clinics to 
cover other parts of the Province. 

3. Removal from the mental hospitals, as soon as other accommo- 
dation can be provided, of mental deficients (including idiots and im- 
beciles) now domiciled there and their establishment in other ap- 
propriate quarters. ‘Those suited for training should be segregated 
under the colony system, which affords the best practical facilities for 
making them self-supporting ; for the remainder all that is required is 
comfortable housing and appropriate care. 

4. Sterilization of such individuals in mental institutions as, fol- 

; + lowing treatment or training, or both, might safely be recommended 
for parole from the institution and trial return_to community life, if 
the danger of procreation with its attendant risk of multiplication of 
the evil by transmission of the disability to progeny were eliminated. 
Sterilization in any case to be performed only with the written con- 
sent of the following described persons: (a) The patient, if capable of 
giving such consent; and (b) the husband or wife if the patient be 
married; or (c) the parent or guardian if the patient be unmarried 
and said parent or guardian be resident within the Province, or the 
Minister of the Department charged with the administration of mental 
institutions if the patient be without parent or guardian resident with- 
in the Province; and in every case only after recommendation by the 
superintendent of the institution and approval of the Board of Control. 
5. Conference with other Provinces of Canada looking to an 
agreement whereby the cost of maintenance of patients from other 
Provinces will be borne by the Province to which their support prop- 
erly belongs. 
6. Representations to the Dominion Government requesting: 
greater care in the examination of immigrants to ensure the total ex- 
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clusion of the mentally unfit and those liable to imsanity; that this 
Province be given notification and full particulars of all immigrants 
admitted to Canada under special permit. The other Provinces should 
be requested to join in such representations to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Growth of public enlightenment on the subject in nearly all civil- 
ized communities has forced radical changes in the attitude and sense 
of responsibility of society and the State towards the mentally afflicted. 
The result has been something in the nature of a revolution in methods 
of care and treatment in recent years. It is only within the last decade 
that serious attention has been directed to the possibilities of preventive 
measures which may well prove as fruitful as our modern successes 
in combating such scourges as tuberculosis, typhoid, and venereal dis- 
eases. New methods and new types of institutions are of such recent 
and varied development that there has not yet been time for a standard 
to be evolved. Consequently the greatest care must be exercised in se- 
lecting those which appear to be best suited to our conditions in Brit- 
ish Columbia. The problem is largely economic; to decide what meth- 
ods offer the greatest practical promise, and then to decide to what 
extent they can be adapted to our particular geographical problems and 
how far the public purse can or should go.” 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN VICTORIA, B.C. 


The Social Service League of Victoria is doing some of the most con- 
structive social work in Canada, found west of Winnipeg. One of its re- 
cent undertakings was the establishment of a clinical service for problem 
children under the direction of Dr. W. A. Dobson of Vancouver, who vis- 
its Victoria, regularly for this purpose. 

During the past year ten Clinics have been held and about one hundred 
cases handled for the League, various schools and other Social Agencies. 

Boys and girls were examined, who in most instances were not in 
harmony with their environment. They presented difficulties in home 
management or at school. They failed to keep up with their fellows, or 
were in more or less constant discord with teachers and other pupils. The 
object in such cases was to find out, if possible, the source of the difficul- 
ties, and to help to guide parents or teachers so as to obtain more accept- 
able reaction. 

Fifty-nine of the cases seen came under this immediately preceding 
category, and in many instances a satisfactory solution was found. 

It is interesting to note that several children who were considered by 
parents and others to be subnormal, and who were not getting on well in 
school, actually measured by Intelligence Tests, up to normal or above. 
The trouble obviously was not in the native ability of the boys and girls, 
but rather in the relationship between the pupils, and the home, or the 
school. 


Fourteen of the cases examined were suffering from some form of 
psychosis. 

In addition to the above group, there were twenty-five cases that pre- 
sented a variety of district problems, or differing degree and type. 

We congratulate Victoria on its new and successful venture. 
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News Notes 


Ottawa—Social Service Department. 

As the City Commissioner for Social Service points out in the intro- 
duction to his report, the diversity in Canada of municipal systems of social’ 
work is so great that it is practically impossible to make any comparative 
statement thereon. 

The Department at Ottawa was never officially assigned enumerated 
duties but gradually assumed various functions as the need for them arose. 
These duties, Mr. Hopper now lists as: 

The investigation of cases of need arising from causes other than un- 
employment. (Unemployment inquiries are handled by the Ottawa Welfare 
Bureau.) 

Material relief to permanent dependants. 

Winter fuel to temporarily dependent families. 

}) € Advice and service on request. 
' Investigation of indigent admissions to the city hospitals. 

Examination, transportation and admission of indigents to provincial 
institutions. 

Administration of grants to charitable institutions. 

Administration of the Children’s Home, Detention Home and Child- 
ren’s Aid Shelter. 

As recorded in a previous issue in December, 1925, unemployment re- 
lief was decentralized by the reference of all unemployment applications 
to the Ottawa Welfare Bureau. The new system has worked admirably, as 
the Bureau was able to obtain the active co-operation of churches and vari- 
ous organizations in securing relief and service for its clients. 

Twenty-seven agencies in the city are municipally assisted, at a stated 
per capita rate, and six are paid lump sum grants. 

An unfortunate arrangement still prevails in Ottawa, in the Children’s 
Home, which is used as a Children’s Aid Shelter and a Detention Home for 
the Juvenile Court. During the last year there were 33 Children’s Aid 
wards and 104 juvenile court cases received. At the end of the year there 
were 21 resident wards and 3 resident juvenile court cases still in the 

} @ Home. In this day of progress in social work, it should be as unnecessary 

as it is deplorable to have to record such an arrangement in the Capital 

City of the Dominion of Canada. The Children’s Aid Society has protested 

, again and again against this unsatisfactory, and dangerous “mixing” of 

| its services, but to no avail. Separate care and separate control of these 

two groups of children must be provided if sane, healthful and effective 
work, just to the children is to be done. 


CHILD WELFARE IN SASKATCHEWAN. 
Annual Report of the Commissioner, Bureau of Child Protection. 


One of the most interesting trends in Canadian child welfare in West- 
ern Canada is indicated in the report on Child Protection in Saskatchewan 
in 1926, which has just been issued by Mr. F. J. Reynolds. Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and to lesser degree Manitoba, have been characterized by a 
highly centralized provincial control and administration in governmental 
activities in Child Welfare. Undoubtedly, they have been influenced by 
this tendency in the Middle Western States of the United States, and have 
also inherited a tradition of centralized control from the administrative 
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system of the Northwest Territories. Inevitably, also, highly centralized 
administrative functions must always be assumed by public authorities in 
new and far flung areas. The other provinces, Ontario, to greatest and 
British Columbia to least degree, have been influenced by the traditional 
- Engltsh system of strong local responsibility and self-government, com- 
bined with a large measure of private philanthropy in all social endeavour. 
The two tendencies, especially in the child protection field, have been meet- 
ing: as it were, in the three prairie provinces in recent years. Alberta now 
has no Children’s Aid Societies, as such. Saskatchewan, which a few years 
ago had fourteen local societies, now has but three. 

Mr. Reynolds speaks out very forcibly on the matter : 

“The time has come in the field of child caring in this province when 
the citizens in the centres of population should organize for the purpose of 
caring for cases arising in their locality, and not expect that all responsibil- 
ity rests upon one central agency such as this bureau, and for this purpose, 
I am urging the appointment of child welfare committees in places where an 
incorporated Children’s Aid Society is not thought necessary or desirable. 

The provincial Bureau had 2,028 wards under supervision at the end 
of 1925. One hundred and seventy-one children were committed during 
the year. Of these 110 were adopted and 259 more were removed from 
wardship on attaining majority, marrying, or for various other causes. 
Of the 1,830 remaining wards, no less than 1,692 were placed in foster 
homes, or returned to their parents under supervision. Ten were boarded 
in private homes, and 62 were being cared for, in shelters or orphanages. 
Thirty-five were in correctional institutions, and 31 in hospitals, sanatoria, 
etc. , 

Six men and three women form the staff of inspectors in charge of the 
field work in Child Protection and the administration of the Mothers’ Al- 
lowances Act. One inspector devotes her time to home finding. 

The Adoption Act requires a probationary period of one year’s resi- 
dence and consent of the Commissioner before absolute adoption is granted. 

One thousand, one hundred and nineteen allowances are being paid 
annually under the Mothers’ Allowance Act, with 3,917 children benefitting. 
The total amount paid was $325,430.00, an average allowance of $24.23 per 
family, per month. 

The Juvenile Delinquents Act and the Industrial School supervision 
also comes under the administration of the Commissioner. Saskatchewan 
has three types of juvenile courts. In Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Weyburn 
the police magistrates and district court judges are ex-officio Juvenile Court 
judges. Special jurisdiction is conferred by the Lientenant-Governor on a 
judge within a designated district. Judge Ethel MacLachlan holds juris- 
diction for Regina district by such a warrant. The Commissioner of Child 
Protection may also authorize a justice of the peace to act in a specific 
case. The Commissioner has given special authorization covering the hear- 
ing of 265 cases during the year. The offences were largely theft, breaking 
and entering. 

Twenty-five blind, and 72 deaf children are being maintained by the 
Bureau in special schools in other provinces. 


Social Work in Britain. 

Few more interesting “White Papers” have been issued in Great Brit- 
ain than the return to the House of Commons, covering the expenditure on 
Public Social Services, which the House ordered, presented last August. 
The return is in comparative tables covering each tenth year from 1891 to 
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1925. It includes expenditure on all forms of public social service, made 
from local rates, Parliamentary votes and grants, and other receipts ac- 
counted for to or by government departments and local apthorities. In 
1891, total expenditure amounted to £22,644,334.. This sum in 1925 reached 
the incredible amount of £338,462,694. Of this total amount, local and 
parliamentary expenditure covered all but less than a third which was met 
by contributions, fees, interest, etc., under the joint contributory clauses of 
the National Health, Unemployment, etc. Schemes. | 

The “paper” also includes explanatory notes on the legislation and 
administration of the different types of public service, under which the 
expenditure was incurred. 

The whole paper is a most: interesting commentary on public provision 
for social welfare made by “England’s Socialistic Tories.” 

Only years of research could produce a similar return for Cariada, due 
to the division of responsibilities in the welfare field between the Provincial 
and Dominion Governments and the municipalities. It is likely that Cari- 
adian expenditure on public social services would reveal a likewise in- 
credible total with little or no revenue from contributory schemes beyond 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Welfare Work in Montreal, 1926. 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies has again issued its splen- 
did year book on the social work, carried on by its thirty federated agen- 
cies. Due to space limitations the report can be listed only, in this issue. 
A comprehensive review will be included in the November bulletin. 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, Montreal, 1926. 

Almost the round dozen of Montreal’s Jewish philanthropies are in- 
cluded in this annual report of the well-organized social work of the 
Jewish commuyity. The publication of the report only is listed in this 
issue. The work of the Jewish agencies will be dealt with together with 
the Montreal Council’s work in the next issue of the Bulletin. 


CHILD HEALTH. 


The June (1927) issue of Hospital Social Service (200 Madison Ave., 
New York), contains, among many other valuable articles, three of special 
interest to the child health worker. 
1. Crippled Children—The Care of the Crippled. in Norway, by Iv. 
Rummelhoff. (p. 522). 

2. Tuberculosis in Childhood—Dr. Jabez Elliott, M.B., Toronto. (p. 
531). 

3. A Rural Nursing Programme—Laura A. Gamble, Reg. N. (p. 512). 
An interesting and helpful summary of the rural nursing work 
done by the Cattaraugus County Health Demonstration in New 
York State. 

Public Health Nursing in British Columbia. 

The province of British Columbia has one of the best organized sys- 
tems of public health in Canada. One feature of the British Columbia 
system is: the Annual Public Health Nurses’ Institute, a refresher 
course and problem conference held in Vancouver at the Public Health 
Department of the University of British Columbia in Easter week. As 
another means of interchange of experience, the Provincial Board of 
Health issues the Public Health Nurses’ Bulletin, edited by Miss Jeffares, 
head of the Duncan Health Centre. The Bulletin covering the papers 
given at the 1927 conference has just been received and presents a very 
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concise and informative summary on ‘public health nursing in the towns 
and rural districts of British Columbia. 


Junior Red Cross. 

Junior Red Cross statistics just to hand record Junior Red Cross as 
organized in 38 countries with a total of 9,604,236 members. Twenty-two 
countries in Europe, 9 in South America, 2 in Asia, Canada, the Unite 
States, Australia, New. Zealand and South Africa: are all participating in 
this tremendous movement of the children of the world, which had its 
origin in Canada during the war vears. 


Summer Camps. 

Under the caption “Springtime then Summer Camps,” the Canadian 
Tuberculosis Association (Plaza Building, Ottawa), has issued one of the 
most -attractive and helpful brochures yet published in Canada, in this 
field."- Agencies interested in health or camp work for children should not 
fail to provide themselves with a copy. 

Queen Alexandra Solarium, Vancouver Island, B.C. 

The Queen Alexandra Solarium has published its first annual report. 
Though the Solarium has been open but a few months, it is interesting to 
note that a waiting list of several names has already been established. The 
story of the establishment of this Solarium is a thrilling tribute to the 
energy; generosity and -self sacrifice of the men and women of British 
Columbia. .The description of. the buildings, etc., included in this first 
report, form a most useful guide in the construction and equipment of a 
solarium, or a hospital unit to be used for such purposes. 


Rural Child Welfare. 


At the Conference on Child Welfare just concluded in Vancouver, one 
of the resolutions asked the Council to devote an entire day*of its next con- 
ference to Rural Child Welfare Problems. The June issue of the Canadian 
School Board Journal contains several interesting and well-written articles 
on rural conditions in the field of education, which will be of general inter- 
est to both health and child welfare workers. 


MENTAL HYGIENE. 


Intelligence Investigations in the Municipal Schools in Oslo, Dr. Johan 
Lofthus in The World’s Health. Mav, 1927, p. 172. presents an interesting 
summary of the work and methods of the psychiatric division of the 
municipal education system in Sweden’s capital. 


CHILD GUIDANCE. 


Child Study Groups.——A Manual for Leaders. An excellent thirty 
page pamphlet, clearly written and attractively printed, published by the 
Child Study Association of America, 54 West 74th Street, New York. The 
practical suggestions for planning, organizing and conducting groups in 
child study should prove extremely timely, and helpful. 

Books for Young Readers.—An admirably compiled list of books for 
boys and girls from seven to twelve vears of age, issued by the Child 
Study Association of America. 509 West 121st St., New York. 

Boy Leadership—From our old friend Brother Barnabas comes a 
most comprehensive and interesting bulletin announcing the “Summer Ses- 
sions in Boy Leadership,” offered by The School of Education of the Uni- 
yersity of Notre Dame (Indiana) in co-operation with the Boy Life Bureau 
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of the Knights of Columbus. The schedule and curriculum are so excellent 
one hopes that Brother Baranabas will turn his energy and vision to the 
provision of such a course, somewhere in Canada, in 1928. 

Child Study—The Child and the Camp. 

A symposium published by the Child Study Association of America 
(April, 1926), issue of Child Study Supplement), 509 West 121st St., New 
York. 

RECREATION. 


The Jewish Girls’ Club, Toronto, has completed another successful year 
under the capable leadership of Miss Adelaide Cohen, undoubtedly one of 
the most competent girls’ workers in Canada. 

The Jewish Girls’ Club is one of the largest self-governing clubs of 
its kind in Eastern Canada. The membership has steadily expanded since 
the creation of self-governing groups in 1922, until last year there were 23 
such groups ranging from the pre-school juniors to the “grown-ups,” and 
registering an attendance of 30,134 at 1,600 classes. Every type of activ- 
itv in which girls might be interested seems to be fitted in» somewhere in 
the amazingly varied and smoothly running schedule of Club “doings.” 
Not the least enterprising is the admirable Girls’ Club Herald, published 
monthly by the girls themselves. The Council of Jewish Women, .who 
originally sponsored the Girls’ Club can view with satisfaction the.splen- 
didly efficient Community Centre, which today serves in such inestimable 
measure the girl life of the Jewish community of Toronto. 


Motion Pictures. 


The annual report of the British Board of Film Censors is a short but 
iluminating document, containing in extenso, the amazingly detailed and 
comprehensive standards governing the British examiners in their work. 
Last year, 1,718 films were reviewed of which 1,384 were passed for general 
showing, and 334 for adult showing only. Four additional films were re- 
jected entirely. Of those passed 337 were originally refused unless certain 
changes, and in some cases drastic amendments, were made. In each case 
the Board’s wishes were met, and the film amended, was passed. 


CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION. 
Adoption. 

Miss Elinor Nims, of the University of Kentucky, contributes an ex- 
cellent article, “Experiments in Adoption Legislation,” to the June (1927) 
issue of the Social Service Review. As this is a field of social legislation 
in which many developments have taken place in recent years in Canada, 
the discussion of trends and principles in this article should be of particu- 
lar interest. In view of Ontario’s “wholesale adoption” of the English 
Act of 1926, the second part of this article on the English situation in 
this field, is of special significance. 

Widows’ Pensions, Britain. 

Canadian workers will be especially interested in Miss Sophonisba 
3reckinridge’s masterly analysis of the new Widows’ and Orphans’ Pen- 
sions in Great Britain in the June (1927) issue of the Social Service Re- 
view, p. 249. 

The Work of Child-Placing Agencies——Publication No. 171 of the 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, is really a handbook of rich information 
for any agency or individual engaged in child placing work, Ten “stan- 
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dard” child-placing agencies, private organizations, have been selected in 
widely differing areas of the United States, and their methods of organi- 
zation and administration carefully analyzed. The history and methods of 
work of each agency are set forth in such clear and comparative style as 
to offer excellent guidance as to what has been found helpful and practical 
in the past, and in what way improvements can be effected in the future. 
The latter section of the report deals with the “Health Supervision of 
Children Plaged in Foster Homes.” Whatever reports are lacking in the 
“working-kit;’ of the child welfare worker, this report should be included. 

Handbook for the Use of Boards of Directors, Superintendents and 
Staffs of Institutions for Dependent Children, Publication 170 Children’s 
Bureau Washington.—An excellent report. presenting in fifteen chapters, 
the various aspects of proper institutional care for children. Mr. C. C. 
Carstens, Mr. Hastings Hart, Mr. Henry C. Wright» and the executive 
heads of several of the best institutions, and most successfully administered 
public departments of child welfare in the United States contribute. Every 
children’s institution in Canada would find it highly profitable to equip 
itself, with sufficient copies of this report, to offer a “lending” service to 
its staff, Board members, and friends. 

Training in Children’s Work. 

Under the heading “Present Provision for Training Children’s Work- 
ers,” C. C. Carstens, Child Welfare League of America, presents an ad- 
mirable summary of the present standards and personnel in child welfare 
work in the United States in the Social Service Review, June, 1927 (p. 
235). Mr. Carstens raises two questions directed towards the schools for 
social work : 

(1) Will they help in the training of those already engaged in child- 
ren’s work, but who are poorly equipped for this work ? 

(2) Are they now giving to their present students the specialized 
training needed for workers in the child welfare field? 

These questions are dealt with in logical and direct manner in an edi- 
toria! note affixed by the editors, who speak from the point of view of the 
training schools. 


DELINQUENCY. 


Juvenile Offenders in England. 


Under this head, Edward Fuller, editor of the International Year Book 
on Child Welfare, contributes a most interesting historical survey of the 
treatment of juvenile offenders in England, to the Revue Internationale de 
’Enfant (Issue June, 1927, p. 422). The concluding paragraphs deal (ne- 
cessarily briefly) with aspects of present day delinquency problems in 
England. 


Annual Report, Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Canada. 

Though General Hughes deals, of course, with conditions of adult 
crime in Canada, any one interested in the general field will find much of 
value in his interesting report on the administration of the Canadian penal 
system. One cannot but be impressed with the inter-relation of social 
problems in glancing through the statistical tables. Practically forty per 
cent. of the inmates of the penitentiaries are other than Canadian. Over 
fifty per cent. are‘under thirty vears of age and of these, nearly twenty- 
per cent. under twenty. The fact that nearly sixty per cent. are single men 
brings home again the many social problems arising from the “homeless 
man,” 
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The report is available upon application to General W. S. Hughes, 
Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 


The Courts and the Prevention of Delinquency. 


Under this title, the National Probation Association of the United 
States has issued its excellent volume of proceedings (1926—282 pages). 
This annual publication is undoubtedly one of the best reviews of delin- 
quency problems offered to the sociologist, and should be considered abso- 
lutely essential in the subscription list of any worker in the field of delin- 
quency, probation, etc. 

Belgium—L’ Organization des Establissements d’Education de l’Etat: 
10 pages.—This is a most interesting summary of Belgian legislation and 
practice, dealing with the treatment of young offenders through the Juven- 
ile Courts and special schools, provided for their observation and training. 

Juvenile Court Statistics—‘‘A Tentative Plan for Uniform Reporting 
of Statistics of Delinquency, Dependency and Neglect.”—This excellent 
short pamphlet together with the three card statistical record which ac- 
companies it contains very valuable suggestions for the use of the Juvenile 
Court worker. (The Children’s Bureau, W ashington, D.C., Publication 
159.) 

The Delinquent Girl. 

“Welfare,” the excellent monthly publication of the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare carries an interesting, illustrated article, 
on the work of the Geneva State Training School for Delinquent Girls. 
(Training the Delinquent Girl, Ella Erlewine, Welfare, June, 1927, 
749.) 

HANDICAP. 


The Blind Child. 


In the Annual report of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
just issued, child welfare workers will be interested in the plans for more 
intensive work on the prevention of blindness» and on the education and 
training of blind children. 


Crippled Children. 


The Cripples’ Journal (Jan., 1927), quoted in Abstracts of Current 
Health Literature, May, 1927 (Dominion Department of Health), carries 
the following summary of the needs of the crippled child, made by Dr. 
»~ « Elmslie, of the Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital at a recent 
Conference of the Central Committee (Great Britain) for the Care of 
Cripples. 

Dr. Elmslie in the course of his discussion advises: “If I take the sev- 
eral requirements of cripples as they exist at the present time, the first is 
the prevention of the various crippling conditions, a matter which is not 
nearly so easy as many social reformers would have us believe. The first 
of the causes of crippling in children is anterior poliamyelitis or infantile 
paralysis. Although the scientific knowledge of this disease has advanced 
very greatly, we still know little or nothing of the actual mode of infection 
and spread. It is essentially not a slum disease and is not dependent on 
bad housing conditions or lack of ordinary hygiene; it is as much a disease 
of the rich as of the poor, and until we do learn something more of the 
scientific side of this disease, it must remain as a cause of a very large 
number of crippling deformities. 

“The second cause is tuberculous disease, which’ is at the present time 
slowly, though steadily, diminishing. This is a disease which can be and is 
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being improved by a general improvement in hygiene, but we know that 
the factors of predisposition on the part of the patient and of direct infec- 
tion from human sources and from the ingestion of tuberculous food are 
both very important, and these factors can be gradually removed by edu- 
cational means and by the regulation of the milk supply. 

Deformities which are congenital constitute a third cause. We are 
powerless to prevent these until we know a great deal more about heredi- 
tary factors and are prepared to act drastically in the light of such knowl- 
edge. Contrary to a very general belief; such constitutional diseases as 
rickets are responsible for only a very small proportion of crippling condi- 
tions in this country at the present day. 

Seeing that we must retain a large number of children crippled by dis- 
ease at any rate for many years to come, the second requirement consisting 
of adequate hospital treatment is a very essential one—(The Cripples’ 


Journal, Vol. III, No. 11, Jan., 1927, p. 177.) 


A NEW FIELD FOR CHILD WELFARE. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


ward the establishment of more playgrounds, that is, it can aid in keeping 
the children off the streets, to the greatest possible degree. Third, it can be 
instrumental in impressing on the children the dangers that are inherent 
in street play. These dangers should be taught in the school as well as in 
the home. There should be a class in safety education in every public and 
parochial school in America.” 

It is interesting to record that three years ago, the Canadian Council 
on Child Welfare approached the Safety League and the Departments of 
Education of the nine provinces requesting the inclusion of some safety 
teaching in the schools. Several of the provinces have at different times 
requested the teachers to include such instruction as may be possible in 
their ordinary teaching. 


BRITISH REPORT ON CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION. 
(Continued from page 32.) 


(82) Where it is found necessary, in neglect cases, to remove a child 
or young person from his home pending the decision of the juvenile court, 
the local education authority should be empowered to take the necessary 
action by a Justice’s warrant. Temporary accommodation should be found 
in some “place of safety,” but the police station should not be used unless 
absolutely necessary. 

(83) Methods of treatment should be similar to those available for 
juvenile delinquents: and the services of the probation officer should be 
made available. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE. 


Free to Members. Extra copies on request. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 

British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 

Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 1923. 
Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 

The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 

A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 


Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Place- 
ment, and a Model Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 


A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 

The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 

Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 

Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 

The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 


Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada. 
1924, together with the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1924. 


Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2—A Summary of Representative Canadian 
Opinion, the British Government’s Oversea Settlement Committee Report 
= Recent Progressive Developments in the Canadian Government Policy, 
so. 
No. . Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care, 1925. 


No. 17. The Juvenile Court in Canada—Origin, Underlying Principles, Governing 
Legislation and Practice, 1925. 


No. . The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30. 
No. . Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1920-25. 


A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927. (A Short Classi- 
fied Bibliography.) 


No. . The Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province 
of Quebec, 1926. 


No. 23. Teaching International Relationship (to children). 
No. 24. The ‘‘White List’? of Motion Pictures Children Will Like, 
No. 25. Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work. 


No. 26. oh i 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 
1926. 


No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabilitation, Legislation, 1926. 
No. 28. Child-Placing (Six Papers), 1926. 
No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 


No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence 
to the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 


No. 30. Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
No. 31. The Story of The Curlytails, 1927. 

Special Publications. (Available in quantities.) 

Charts (Wall size). 

Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian Cities (Free). 

Why Our Babies Die. (Free). 


Posters—No. 1 ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” Health Poster (at cost). No. 2 ‘‘The Protec- 
tion of the Child’”’ (at cost). 


Pre-Natal Letters (In English and French).—A series of nine letters, giving Pre- 
Natal Help and Advice. (Free). 


Patterns—Layette Patterns, and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At 
cost). 


Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet, from birth to school 
age. (At cost). 


Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (at cost). 
Record Forms— 
(1) Child’s History. 
(2) Family History. 
For the use of Children’s Agencies, Institutions etc. (At cost). 


Quarterly—Canadian Child Welfare News—issued regularly on the 15th of February, 
May, August, November. 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
*Supply exhausted. 
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Canadian Council on Child THelfare 


408 PLAZA BLDG., OTTAWA, CANADA 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare 
Workers, convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 


OBJECTS: 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: ’ 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of 
each year. 
(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child 
in Industry, Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, 
The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child. 
(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the 
Federal Department of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 
(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as 
may be recommended from time to time by the Executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
3. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


The membership shall be of two groups, Institutional and individual. 

(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group 
having the progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their 
program, articles of incorporation, or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged 
in Child Welfare work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, 
under any government in Canada or not. 


(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings 
of the Council. 


FEES: 


. National Organizations, Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 

- Provigcial Organizations, Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
- Municipal Organizations, Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives:1. 
- Individual Members, Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped, 
according to their registration with the Treasurer. 

Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and 
such other publications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE, 1926-27. 
Past President— 


Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 
President— 

Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 
Vice-Presidents— 

Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 

Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
Treasurer— 

Mme Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Executive Secretary— 


— Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, 
nt. 


French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Mme P. E. Marchand, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 
Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. A. Grant Fleming, .... ~.. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
The Child in Industry— 
Chairman, Dr. E. B. 
couver, B.C. 
Education— 
Chairman, M. C. MacLean, M.A.,Ottawa 
Vice-Chairman—Education— 
Mr. E. D. MacPhee, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Recreation— 
Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal. 
The Child in Need of Special Care— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Esq., M.A,., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Wyman, Van- 


Sub-Committee on Delinquency— 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. . 
Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Regina, Sask. 
The Spiritual and Ethical Development of 
the Child— 
Chairman, Rev. 
couver, B.C. 


Hugh Dobson, Van- 


Governing Council. 


Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Chairman 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Hon. Secretary 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 


Magistrate Emily Murphy, Edmonton, 
Alta. 


Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan, Victoria, B.C. 


Mr. C. J. McNeely, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. J. R. Mutchmor, Winnipeg. | 

Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Mr. W. A. Weston, Winnipeg, Man. 

Miss H. Dykeman, R.N., St. John, N.B. 

Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

Dr. J. W. Crane, London, Ont. 

Dr. J. E. Davey, Hamilon, Ont. 

Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mrs. Sidney Small, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. D. A. Dunlap, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Jean Browne, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Mona Wilson, Charlottetown, P.E.|I. 

Mme L. G. Beaubien, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 





